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The March of Events 


E seem about to enter on a new 
national policy and a new period 
of national politics; and the prom- 


ise is that political thought will have to 
do with the present activities of men instead 
of the worn-out artificialities of old party 
wrangles. The President’ has promptly 
brought the government face to face with 
great economic problems. We have passed 
at one step from the weary folly of cheap 
money and ‘“‘anti-imperialism” to the most 
difficult economic subjects of our time’ and 
civilization. 

First, what may the government do to 
regulate interstate traffic so as to make the 
railroads real public servants? This is an 
old problem that we have vainly and hesi- 
tantly wrestled with for a long time. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission attacked it 
with a promise of definite results until it was 
shorn of its power by the Supreme Court. 
Since then it has been only a bureau of statis- 
tics. The President proposed in his message 
that power be restored to it to fix rates of 
traffic when they are unjust—subject to 
judicial review. The discussion that has 
been provoked has already shown that the 
public mind is ready for some degree of real 
governmental regulation. There are several 
bills before Congress to restore power to the 
Commission. None of them is expected to 
be passed during this short session of Con- 
gress. But it does seem probable that some 
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new legislation will be enacted before the 
subject is dropped. The Administration has, 
therefore, done a constructive task in so em- 
phasizing these evils of railway management 
as to bring public thought to bear on the 
problem in a calmer and more serious mood 
than it has before had. For, when the Com- 
mission was created, it was created mainly 
to silence the ‘‘granger’’ demand for the 
punishment of the railroads; and it was at 
best only a crude experiment. 

But the regulation of railroad rates is a 
small task beside the proposal made by Mr. 
Garfield, the head of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor—that all corporations which do an in- 
terstate commerce shall in some way be under 
the regulation of the Federal government. 
A method whereby Federal regulation may 
lawfully and safely be brought about is hard 
to determine even in discussion, to say nothing 
of practice. Mr. Garfield proposed a plan of 
Federal license. The gist of the proposition 
is, of course, that corporations which do an 
interstate business (which are practically all 
corporations) shall in some way come within 
the regulative power of the national govern- 
ment. This is a change that every thoughtful 
man knows must come sooner or later, in one 
form or another. Just as the general gov- 
ernment took control of the currency, which 
was once issued by State banks, and made 
modern trade possible, so it must at last put 
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an end to the confusion and dishonesty of 
the State regulation of corporations. But the 
political, legislative, and administrative diffi- 
culties are so many and so grave that we may 
be sure of a long period of discussion and of 
experiment before the task is done. The 
important fact that presents itself now is, 
that the Administration has brought the sub- 
ject to public attention as the foremost duty 
of our time, and thereby begun a constructive 
piece of work. It seems likely that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration may win the distinction 
of bringing our political life in touch with the 
life of the people—of substituting economic 
service for traditional and partisan inanity. 
Such a change, if it really come, will bring 
new party divisions and new men into public 
life; for public life has had for forty years 
little intellectual attraction for men of first- 
rate ability. 


A NEW ERA IN NATIONAL POLICY 


HAT a relief it is to turn from the old 
policies of reminiscence and obstruc- 
tion to positive tasks! The problems of 
industrialism are.now becoming clearly de- 
fined, difficult as their solution is; and sooner 
or later the general government must solve 
them. They may be attacked radically or 
conservatively. -Danger of radical action 
lurks in every period of financial depression 
and in.the activity of every unwise leader. 
The longer we are content to go on ignoring 
or winking at the abuses of corporate power, 
the greater the danger that some sharp turn 
of events will bring us face to face with a 
public opinion made furious when at last it 
is aroused from its long patience; and an 
infuriated public opinion is never logical or 
just. The only other way to deal with these 
problems is the way in which we are now 
approaching them—in a prosperous time, 
under normal conditions, and at the hands, 
not of revolutionists, but of men and a party 
that have won public approval at the polls. 
These conditions permit calm thought, free 
discussion, and conservative experiment. 
The old party lines will probably suffer 


‘ change by any serious political action that 


shall touch our economic life. For instance, 
the Democrats have for many years denounced 
the misuse of corporate power; but Federal 
regulation of corporations would mean a 
strong central government which runs counter 
to the principal doctrine of the conservative 


wing of the party. Yet the radical wing of 
the party will be content with nothing less 
than governmental ownership of many public 
utilities. The Republican party, on the other 
hand, has been the party to which most of 
the great corporations have been especially 
friendly; and any serious Republican action 
in restraint of corporate power would meet 
strong resistance within the party and cause 
many men to desert it. 

But these possible party changes are as 
nothing in comparison with the changes that 
may come in industry and finance if the worst 
evils of corporations should be abolished. If 
improper stock-watering were forbidden; if 
the financial and physical condition of all 
large corporations were known to the public 
or could be found out; if directors could really 
be held to an accountability to stockholders, 
as they are now theoretically held; and if 
artificial causes of the fluctuation of values 
were removed, we should have such a change 
in industrial and financial conditions as it 1s 
now hard to conceive. It would mean a new 
era in the safety of investments, in the con- 
duct of industry, and in the orderliness of 
practical affairs. 

Such a change must come at some time if 
we are to become industrially civilized. We 
must have great administrators where we 
now have great promoters and adventurers. 
In government we have passed the stage of 
the rulership of chiefs and conquerors and 
have reached the stage of the orderly conduct 
of the public business by men chosen for its 
tasks. Soin industry, we must pass from the 
rule of buccaneers and irresponsible captains 
to the orderly conduct of manufactures and 
distribution under leaders who, though no less 
great, shall be chosen not as conquerors, but 
as guardians of industrial liberty. The transi- 
tion may be slow, as the transition in govern- 
ment was slow; but the march of civilization 
must bring such a change at last. 

We cannot flatter ourselves that we are 
yet within sight of such a change in industrial 
life. Federal regulation may not be tried for 
a long time to come; for the real ability of our 
present political organizations is their obstruc- 
tive ability. Even when it is tried, the early 
experiments may encounter some of the 
serious troubles that its friends fear and its 
opponents predict—the possible abuse of 
Federal power, for instance. The subject is 
at every step beset with great difficulties, 
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But to bring it forward so as to give it prece- 
dence over all the stale subjects on which 
political thought has long fed and become 
lean—this is courageous, hopeful, and con- 
structive work, worthy of the opportunity 
won by an unprecedented popular victory. 


EARNESTNESS ABOUT RAILROAD REGULATION 


HE discussion of railroad rates and 
their regulation has necessarily be- 
come a technical discussion, and for this 
reason public opinion bears on it indirectly 
rather than directly. The public knows the 
general fact that discrimination in rates has 
given some shippers such an advantage over 
others that some could prosper and others 
could not; that personal fortunes, the fortunes 
of particular industries and of particular towns 
or regions, have been built solely by discrim- 
inations and rebates; and that, in fact, a con- 
siderable number of great aggregations of 
wealth were made possible only by these abuses. 
They know, too, that by the ownership of 
cars individuals and corporations have had 
utifair advantages over their competitors; 
and that even the ownership of side-tracks 
has been used to extort rebates from compet- 
ing railroads. The general fact that the rail- 
roads have made some men and corporations 
rich at the expense of their competitors— 
this the public does understand. But the 
proposed remedies are intelligible in their 
details only to experts in railway manage- 
ment, which has become a very technical 
business. 

Secretary Morton, who has spent almost 
his whole working life in railroad work, has 
set forth a plan of Federal regulation through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
contemplates the fixing of rates upon com- 
plaint, the Commission’s rate to go into effect 
on the approval of a special court which 
shall be created for that purpose. He would 
legalize pooling and prohibit the use of 
private cars and private side-tracks. These 
proposals strike directly at present evils. 
Senator Elkins has revived the suggestion of 
Interstate Commerce courts which shall have 
a judge in every Federal circuit. 

‘On the broad proposition that by some 
proper machinery the general government 
shall prevent discriminations and rebates, the 
great body of public opinion is agreed, and is 
in earnest about it. 

Among railroad managers, too, the growing 
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opinion is.in favor of some form of Federal su- 
pervision. While, in their competition with one 
another, they have done injury to others, they 
have done great injury to themselves also. 
They will welcome a stable system of super- 
visjgn which will prevent disastrous rate-wars. 
Thére is still another reason why the conserva- 
tive opinion of railroad men and of investors 
is favorable to governmental regulation. The 
more radical demand for governmental owner- 
ship, which slumbers in prosperous times, is 
not dead. It has not yet become dangerous, 
but in bad times and under energetic leader- 
ship an agitation for it might do infinite 
harm to property and to politics. 


TWO OBJECTIONS TO FEDERAL LICENSE | 


HE two very grave difficulties that any 
plan for the Federal regulation of cor- 
poratiens will enceunter are the opposition 
of some strong corperatiens and the opposition 
of the advocates of State Rights. 

Naturally these cerperations that profit by 
the lax laws of some of the States will object 
to a change which would make them honest 
or cause them to retire. But there is another 
kind of corporations which will raise honest 
objection, even if it be ill-judged. The man- 
agers of many astreng cempany say that their 
business is their ewn; that they conduct it 
honestly; that they object to supervision or 
even to publicity because their success often 
depends on the utmost freedom of individual 
action and upon secret action;that to place 
strong men in a position where they may be 
watched by government officers is not only 
to humiliate them, but to rob them of their 
freedom, which is the very secret of their 
power; and that the Federal supervision of 
the work of such men will destroy initiative 
and daring and reduce all corporation man- 
agement to the routine level of the conduct of 
savings-banks. 

There is enough truth in this objection to 
give it force. Yet, at bottom, it is not a 
sound objection. The managers of a cor- 
poration are the agents and trustees of all 
those who own its shares; and when, by any 
action, this trusteeship is denied or forgotten, 
hurt is done to the fundamental idea of a cor- 
poration. If a man wish to keep his full 
power of initiative and his full measure of 
daring; or to take risks that are great, let him . 
do these things on his own account. 

The truth is, the corporate idea has been 
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too much extended. It has been applied to 
many undertakings that should be personal 
or firm undertakings, wherein the managers 
risk or lose their own money and not other 
people’s. It is not too much to say that 
every corporation that has been organized 
solely to enable its managers to escape per- 
sonal liability is a fraud in its conception. 
Any supervision that would eliminate these 
would be a gain in public morals. 

As for the discouragement of personal 
initiative, no such result has followed in States 
(Massachusetts is one) that have rigid cor- 
poration laws. Freedom of action is, indeed, 
necessary for men to do their best work; but 
freedom with other men’s money is not neces- 
sary. Even if supervision did lessen indi- 
vidual initiative, it is better that corpora- 
tions be safely rather than daringly managed. 
Brilliant deeds and grave risks fit personal 
rather than corporate action. 

As for the violence that would be done to 
States Rights—that is an academic question 
which will be raised chiefly by those who have 
other reasons for opposing the suggestion. To 
start on an argument of that question implies 
the hope of a long life with abundant leisure 
and an abnormal appetite for disputation. 


A CHANCE TO JUSTIFY A GREAT VICTORY 


HESE plans for real governmental regu- 
lation of railroad rates and for the 
Federal licensing of corporations are not new. 
They have been made many times before. 
Mr. Bryan, we believe, definitely proposed the 
Federal regulation of corporations. But the 
seriousness with which the country now 
receives the suggestions of the Administration 
hopefully show two important facts—that a 
radical proposition made by one man or by 
one party becomes a conservative proposition 
when made by another man or another party; 
and that the radical agitation of yesterday 
becomes conservative to-day. Mr. Bryan has 
made Mr. Roosevelt’s task easier; and Mr. 
Roosevelt, with a conservative public record 
and with a conservative party, can command 
public approval of the very measures—at 
least, serious consideration of them—which 
would not be tolerated when coupled with 
unsound economic and financial proposals. 
It is here that President Roosevelt’s energy 
shows to the best advantage. He has the 


courage and the constructive force to try to 
lead a brutally victorious party to positive 
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action. Here, too, is his great opportunity. 
A president of the brooding Buddha type 
would consider a plurality of 2,500,000 votes 
as a command to stand pat and to contemplate 
the glory that has been won. Not so he; for 
his party had not had time to make an 
official count of its victory, before he brought 
it face to face with the most serious economic 
problems that our democracy has evolved. 
The public mood seems to be serious and 
determined enough to keep these subjects in 
mind till something shall be done by Congress. 


CONSTRUCTIVE AND CRIMINAL WALL STREET 


HE description of Wall Street and its 
activities by Mr. Nelson in this maga- 
zine is a true and fair description. But a 
stranger to the intricacies of American life 
would find it hard to believe that this is also 
the community of “frenzied finance’’; for 
Wall Street is today the centre of some of the 
strongest constructive and conservative forces 
in the world, and, at the same time, the home 
of the most reckless buccaneers that ever 
scuttled an industrial ship. The trouble is, 
nobody seems wise enough to find a plan to 
put an end to piracy—unless the plan of 
Federal supervision of corporations will do it. 
If the Federal Government had had any such 
supervision, whereby the manipulators of 
Amalgamated Copper, for instance, might 
have been held to account when they robbed 
the public, ‘‘going and coming,” as petty 
swindlers who use the mails are sometimes 
held to account or put in prison, we might 
possibly have been spared The Story of Run- 
ning Amuck, by one of the Muckers. 
The plain truth is, that Wall Street is yet 
a den of thieves; and the pity of it is that 
their thievery goes unpunished, even by ade- 
quate publicity—goes on even almost un- 
known, until they fall out. Then comes a 
publicity that causes the plain people to sus- 
pect that none but thieves live and work there. 
The bottom of the trouble is the low level 
of corporate morals. If a group of men get 
control of a corporation, by honest means or 
foul, they may do with it what they please. 
The minority stockholders are at their mercy; 
and public opinion does not hold a board of 
directors accountable to the minority stock- 
holders. We may gloss the crime over as we 
please, but the fundamental fault lies there— 
the irresponsibility of the directors of cor- 
porations. 














The corporate form was in its beginning as 
simple a conception as it is a useful device. 
The directors and other officers of a corpora- 
tion ought to be trustees for the stockholders. 
In theory they are trustees. The moral base- 
ness of making personal profit out of such 
a trusteeship is as great as the moral base- 
ness of making personal profit out of any 
other trusteeship — of the property of 
minors, for instance, or of the deposits in a 
savings-bank. 

But the corporation is a flexible form of 
legal existence, and it has become a mar- 
velously intricate piece of mechanism under 
our diverse State laws; for many of these 
State laws have been enacted especially to 
make the intricate manipulation of corpora- 
tions a safe art of criminal practice; and the 
public morals have become weak. Directors 
that do not direct, and corporations that are 
made for fraudulent uses—these are too com- 
mon to excite remark; and public opinion has 
so refused to hold men to a rigid honesty in 
managing corporations that we have two 
codes of honor—one for dealings by private 
persons and firms, and another for dealings 
by the managers of corporations with their 
shareholders, present or prospective; and we 
have, in practice, two codes whereby offenders 
are punished. That is to say, an individual 
is usually punished for cheating; but a di- 
rector of a corporation is seldom punished for 
cheating minority stockholders. In corpora- 
tions, the form of the law is more than its 
substance; and conduct that conforms to 
legal formulas is regarded as moral—at least, 
as permissible. 

Now it was probably not the direct purpose 
of the Administration to clean Wall Street 
of licensed thieves when the plan of licensing 
corporations was proposed; but some such 
plan of governmental supervision seems to be 
the only way to make it clean. Practically 
all the Wall Street rascality is done in ma- 
nipulating corporate property. If the man- 
agement of corporate property could be made 
as honest as the management of private prop- 
erty, there would be little chance for frenzied 
finance; and the public morals in the financial 
world would be helped as much as public 
morals were helped in New Orleans when the 
Louisiana Lottery received its death-blow 
by a postal ruling. The United States Gov- 
ernment would not carry its mail, and it died 
after a struggle to survive this fatal blow. 
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THE LESSON OF LAWSON 


HE unpunished rascality of Wall Street 
has given Mr. Thomas W. Lawson a 
larger audience for his articles in Everybody's 
Magazine than any other man in the land has 
recently had. This popularity indicates the 
central scandal of all our business life. In 
most towns there are men who have been 
tempted to gamble in stocks. Their local 
brokers have Wall Street correspondents. A 
“tip” goes over night to a thousand towns 
and is spread abroad the next morning. It 
may be a guess, or it may be a downright lie. 
No matter—it pricks the curiosity and raises 
the gambler’s hope. At one time it is Steel 
stock; at another it is Ship-building, or 
Amalgamated Copper. Men outside the dom- 
inant financial circles have no chance to get 
authentic information about any ‘‘wild-cat” 
experiment in industrial organization or 
about any common fraud that a gang of 
scoundrels may put upon the market. But 
the gambling spirit does not balk at a lack 
of authentic information. The brokers who 
solicit and receive and transmit and fill 
orders make their commissions. In the 
accepted code they are not responsible for the 
losses of their patrons. Some great power in 
Wall Street is responsible. That great power 
is an object of universal curiosity. 

Now Mr. Lawson set out with the promise 
to explain and to describe one of these great 
powers of robbery in Wall Street. By an 
adroit mixture of confession and accusation, 
of truth and imagination, and in a reckless 
and egotistical way (Heavens! man, am I not 
risking my fortune, my future, my LIFE for 
you?—and meantime advertising myself?) he 
tells some of the scandalous things that have 
been done, heaps abuse on abandoned 
criminals who do not dare to have their 
conduct examined in court, and upon other 
men who might lose more than they could 
gain by suing him. Mystery and audacity 
can always get at least a temporary hearing, 
and all the wider if mingled with confession. 

This kind of a narrative of facts, exag- 
gerations, and inventions, charged with self- 
advertisement, is distasteful to sober his- 
torians; but of its popularity there is no doubt. 
Nor is there any doubt of some good results— 
the same sort of good results that reformed 
drunkards have had when, as temperance 
lecturers, they have scared the bibulous into 
soberness. A man who reads Mr. Lawson’s 
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articles is obliged to learn (if he did not know 
before) that intricate games are played in 
Wall Street solely to fleece the public; that 
some directors of great corporations use their 
positions for their own profit; that public 
servants are corrupted; and that investors 
are robbed. Most men knew before that 
such things are done; but nobody has before 
written down so many names and dates. 

Mr. Lawson’s sensation brings us to the 
same point that we reach by methodical 
inquiry—that it is the abuse of the corporate 
form that is at the root of the evil. Sup- 
pose there were a method of holding directors 
accountable to stockholders, could such 
frauds flourish? Practically all the demoral- 
izing gambling (except betting on the price of 
cotton and of grain and on races) is done with 
the stocks of corporations. Mr. Garfield’s 
suggestion of a Federal license for them may 
never become a law, or it may turn out to be 
impracticable after an experiment. But some 
plan to accomplish the result that he aims at 
must be found in the interest of national 
morality. The lesson of Mr. Lawson is that 
we should not have had him if we had had any 
respectable supervision of corporations. 

There is another reason why Mr. Lawson’s 
articles are popular—the narrowness of range 
shown in the literature of Wall Street, which 
adds to the public’s suspicion. Men read 
about ‘“‘the balance of trade,” ‘‘bank clear- 
ings,” the ‘flotation of securities,’ and 
“periods of liquidation” without receiving a 
single clear idea. The circular letters from 
brokers’ offices that go out all over the country 
are unintelligible to nine-tenths of the persons 
who read them. But simple souls who hope 
for a financial heaven by some mysterious 
if not miraculous process accept phrases that 
they do not understand, as the wisdom of 
experts. The very mystery of this jargon 
helps the illusion; and the fools send their 
money to the lottery that is prearranged 
against them. 

In the reviews of the business condition of 
the country which come out of Wall Street 
there is much of the same mystery and con- 
fusion of thought. What does it matter to a 
merchant or to a manufacturer or to any 
common mortal in any common town whether 
“flotation”’ or “‘liquidation”’ be the thing that 
is going on? Wall Street and the financial 
world in general—even the honest Wall 
Street and the honorable financial world—will 


create Lawsons, big or little, as long as they 
avoid speaking and writing the English 
language and mystify the people with a 
jargon that half the men who use it do not 
understand. If Mr. Lawson were even further 
from the truth than his severest critics say, 
he would have an eager hearing and an influ- 
ence because he speaks from behind a veil, 
out of a region of mysterious words and 
phrases and of confused thought; and thus 
Wall Street reaps what it has sowed. It 
created Lawson, and the moral sense of the 
country holds it responsible for him. 


A NEW PLAN FOR THE PANAMA CANAL 


HE report of Mr. Wallace, the chief 
engineer of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission, contained a surprise to the public, 
though not, we believe, to well-informed en- 
gineers. The popular supposition, based on 
preceding reports and taken for granted in 
political discussion, was that the canal would 
be constructed with locks and would cost about 
200 million dollars. The chief engineer’s 
report discusses several lock-levels—one of 
ninety feet above the sea, which, of course, will 
require deep locks and a high dam, for which 
bedrock has not yet been found; one with a 
level of sixty feet, which will require locks 
and dams and a great spillway; and still 
another level of only thirty feet. The esti- 
mated cost of cutting the canal at these sev- 
eral levels runs from 200 million dollars to 
250 millions, and the time required from ten 
to fifteen years. 

But better than any of these plans, in Mr. 
Wallace’s judgment, is the plan to cut the 
canal to the sea-level, which would require 
only a tidal lock at the Pacific end. This 
would cost 300 millions for construction and 
it would require twenty years to cut it; but it 
would be cheaper to maintain, and vessels 
could pass much more quickly. If this last 
suggestion and estimate meet the best engi- 
neering approval, there is little doubt that it 
will at last be accepted, although it may re- 
quire additional legislation to carry it out. 
The canal that will permit the most rapid 
passage and require the least cost and trouble 
to maintain will commend itself to the judg- 
ment of our public and of the world, in spite 
of the additional initial cost. If there was 
ever an enterprise that called for the best 
plan and the most permanent work possible, 
this is it; for the traffic that will go through 
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it and the important changes that it will make 
in the commerce of the world are incalculable. 
If we have yet built nothing on our con- 
tinent, except our municipal subways, that 
is likely to survive 2,000 years, a sea-level 
canal across Panama will be one thing that 
will last as long as the continent itself, unless 
a new volcanic mountain-range should be 
thrown up across it; and its utility to the 
whole world will be so great that no addition 
to the estimated cost should hinder us for a 
moment, if the plan be the best one for eternal 
use. The additional tax on the commerce of 
the world will be inappreciable when it is dis- 
tributed over, say, a thousand or two years. 


THE NEXT STEP IN PHILIPPINE DEVELOPMENT 


HE Philippine Islands will enter upon a 
new stage of development when the 
bill for the construction of railroads becomes 
a law, which was passed-by the House at the 
last session of Congress, and was passed (with 
changes) by the Senate in December. It 
authorizes the Philippine Government to issue 
4 per cent. thirty-year bonds for railroad con- 
struction, at the rate of $1,500,000 a year, till 
a given number of roads are built; and the 
United States Government will guarantee the 
interest. By this measure, four railroads 
will be built in Luzon, whereby the best parts 
of the island will be developed; and one rail- 
road in each of four other islands—Panay, 
Negros, Cebu, and Leyte. The same bill 
gives authority to Philippine municipalities 
to issue bonds to the limit of 5 per cent. of their 
assessed valuation of property, and permits 
the insular government to borrow $5,000,000 
for public improvements. 

Assuming that these expenditures will be 
wisely made, they will begin the second stage 
of Philippine history under our guidance. 
The first stage was the substitution of peace 
and orderly government and a school system 
for the stagnation of centuries, tempered now 
and then with bloody barbarism. The next 
stage will be the development of industry. 


ABOUT OUR AMBASSADORS 


T has been reported that American resi- 
dents of Paris may buy a handsome resi- 
dence and present it to the United States 
Government for the use of our Ambassador. 
The mention of such a plan ought to stir our 
government to provide worthy homes for all 
our important representatives abroad. At 
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all the principal capitals they are obliged to 
rent residences. Their salaries and allowances 
are so small that, if they are poor men, the 
houses that they occupy are unworthy of 
their position and of our country; and, if they 
are rich men, the rentals are paid from their 
private fortunes. It is almost, if not quite, 
true that none but a rich man can afford to 
accept a high place in our diplomatic service. 
Of course, too, the dignity of our govern- 
ment often suffers from the unworthy resi- 
dence of aminister. If our niggardly provision 
for our diplomatic servants were excusable at 
an earlier time, it is inexcusable now when the 
influence of the United States has become far 
greater at every foreign capital than it was 
even a generation ago. 

As a rule, the Great Powers own the resi- 
dences of their ambassadors and ministers in 
all the principal capitals, and they pay 
salaries large enough to enable them to live 
worthily without drawing on their private 
incomes. The only home of a minister owned 
by our government at any capital is at 
Pekin; and we came to buy that for the 
safety of our minister there after the Boxer 
insurrection four years ago. 

Among the diplomatic changes, by the way, 
that will come in March, there are two in 
which the enlightened public have an unusual 
interest—the retirement of Mr. Choate and of 
General Porter. One has most worthily repre- 
sented our government for six years at the 
Court of St. James’s. He has had the good- 
fortune to be our spokesman in England during 
this time when the two peoples have come 
more closely together in sympathy than at any 
time in their history, and he has done the task 
so well that we shall long associate his name 
with this era of good-will and the growth of 
American influence abroad. General Porter 
has been our Ambassador to France for eight 
vears, he has spent twenty-five years in the 
public service, and he has well earned retire- 
ment. Both gentlemen will return home to 
private life with the lasting and hearty appre- 
ciation of their countrymen 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SOUTH 


CHRONICLE is hardly a fit place for a 
prophecy; but the prophecy of an 

event that is certain is only a chronicle in an- 
ticipation. In other words, President Roose- 
velt will soon become as popular in the South 
as for several years he has been unpopular. 
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The full tide of abusive oratory, caricature, 
and editorial denunciation of him flowed in 
the South for two or three years—without 
result, of course, except to degrade those that 
indulged in it. The greater part of this 
unworthy temper was the deliberate work 
of partisan malice; but much of it came 
from an honest misunderstanding of his 
character and aims. But there is no vin- 
dictive quality in the Southern people. 
They are even more responsive to friendliness 
and to frankness than the people of other 
parts of the Union. 

A plurality of 2,500,000 votes suggested the 
inquiry whether the man who received it 
could be such a monster as Southern carica- 
turists and small orators had declared; and 
the President’s kindly bearing since the 
election has caused the Southern people to 
recover from the emotional error about him 
into which they were led. There has been 
no other man in our recent public life whose 
manner and character more happily com- 
mended him to the Southern temperament 
than Mr. Roosevelt; and it was a strange turn 
of ‘frenzied politics that heaped coarser 
abuse on him in the South than any President 
had received anywhere in the Union for forty 
years. Even the abuse of Mr. Cleveland was 
less vehement. It is pleasant to recall, by 
the way, the recovery of Southern sentiment 
from its hatred of Mr. Cleveland; for the ex- 
President's sturdy character is now as highly 
esteemed in this emotional latitude as it is 
elsewhere. The turning of the tide in a 
similar way to a proper appreciation of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s high qualities was inevitable; 
but it is pleasing that it is taking place during 
his official life. 

Honorable partisan opposition is one thing. 
Personal abuse is another thing. A very 
cheerful sign of the times is the becoming 
agreement that the Southern political leaders 
at Washington are said to have made—not to 
talk during this session of Congress about 
their old topics. There is, therefore, the 
better chance that the Southern people 
will now think for themselves. Meantime, 


of course, these people, in spite of the fall 
in the price of cotton, are becoming more and 
more prosperous, are building up the ever- 
increasing trade of their inland cities and of 
their seaports, are earnestly extending and 
deepening their educational work, are training 
men for new duties, and are growing in 


national spirit. The low tone of political 
emotionalism seems to have spent itself 
during the campaign, and the generous 
qualities of the people are now likely to find 
expression not only toward the President, 
but also in many other ways. 


NEW PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY MORMONISM 


HE inquiry by a committee of the 
United States Senate intc the eligibility 
of Senator Smoot, of Utah, who is one of the 
Apostles of the Mormon Church, was resumed 
almost as soon as Congress assembled. The 
main matter of the inquiry at first was whether 
Mr. Smoot is a polygamist. It seems to have 
been clearly established that he is not. The 
only other question that could directly affect 
his ‘eligibility to the Senate is, whether he 
has violated the United States law by up- 
holding polygamy; and this is very difficult 
to answer. It soon becomes a sort of theo- 
logical question. The Mormon creed up- 
holds polygamy; but, after it was made un- 
lawful, the President of the Church had a 
convenient “‘inspiration”’ whereby plural mar- 
riages were forbidden in the future. Still, 
the doctrinal approval of them remains. 

Of course, all this is a miserable subterfuge. 
A polygamous President could not really 
condemn polygamy without incriminating 
himself and doing disrespect to all the old 
hierarchy. Yet the present hierarchy natu- 
rally wished to keep out of jail. Polygamy 
was, therefore, retained as a sound doctrine 
but discouraged as an unsafe practice. To 
a certain extent it has been practised since 
it was made unlawful. Now, whether Mr. 
Smoot has been an accomplice in perpetuating 
this practice—that is the question. 

But the inquiry has naturally taken a 
wider range. Some of the secrets of the 
‘““endowment”’ house have been confessed by 
witnesses. This is the house wherein men and 
women, draped in crude symbolical garments, 
are ‘‘sealed’’ to one another—some “‘sealed”’ 
to the dead, some ‘‘sealed” to the living; 
and where they take oaths of secrecy and 
terrible threats of vengeance are made to 
them. They must swear, in one old oath, 
to regard the United States as an enemy and 
to take vengeance on it for the blood of the 
prophet. This dates back to the time when 
the “‘Saints” hoped and expected to found 
a government of their own. To all but the 
simplest minds it is now an ancient form. But 




















it seems that it remains in the primitive and 
pitiful secret ceremonies and formulas of 
the church, most of which were made to fit 
conditions of the past, when the simple 
victims of the hierarchy were brought by 
these oaths and ceremonies into a fearful 
obedience to their masters. 

But the mastery of the church is yet un- 
broken, not only in spiritual things, but in 
economic and political things. The primi- 
tive ecclesiastical machinery yet enables the 
priesthood safely to continue and to connive 
at unlawful practices and to keep and to gain 
the political control of their followers. Mor- 
monism has spread into Wyoming and Idaho 
and other adjacent States; and it has built up 
political machines there. A Mormon first, 
an American citizen, whether Republican or 
Democrat, afterward—-that is the state of 
political subjection of many men; and this 
means that the church may issue political 
orders that are obeyed. 

Any church has the right to issue political 
instructions to its communicants, if they are 
abject enough to permit it to do so—provided 
the church does not thereby build up a power 
that is treasonable to the United States or 
encourage conduct that is unlawful. But the 
spirit of the Mormon hierarchy at all times 
has this possible threat. Polygamy will 
die out only under compulsion, and the 
church would defy the government if it dared 
and could thereby keep its temporal power 
intact against the innovations of civilization. 

The time is passed when the country can be- 
come hysterical about Mormonism; for the 
new cases of polygamy, few or many as they 
may be, are too few to excite us as we once 
became excited under the influence of lecturers 
and writers who “exposed” the secrets of 
the church. But the building up of a political 
machine under ecclesiastical control presents 
a problem as serious as it is difficult. 


THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 


HE National Civic Federation has done 
good service in emphasizing the value 

of reasonableness in discussing labor troubles 
and of the personal contact of employers and 
labor leaders. It has done a valuable edu- 
cational work; and its local branches have 
by conciliation prevented and ended many 
troubles—without credit from the public, 
too; for most of the work of this kind must 
be done secretly. 


THE FALL OF PORT ARTHUR 
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But the Federation has no power except 
the power of its personalities. How it would 
affect public opinion depended, in the first 
place, on the public estimate of the disin- 
terested spirit of its leading members. Sena- 
tor Hanna, who was its president from its 
organization till his death, often had his 
motives criticised; but he received at last 
almost universal credit for an unselfish aim 
—certainly unanimous credit from those who 
were associated with him in this work; and 
to it he showed devotion and self-sacrifice. 

The election of Mr. August Belmont as his 
successor promises well; for Mr. Belmont 
accepts the responsibilities of an employer of 
labor seriously. But he has hitherto been 
best known to the country as a banker, a 
patron of sport and arich man. He has an 
opportunity by his conduct of this office to 
show to the public—the labor public in par- 
ticular—the solid and sympathetic qualities 
of his character; and any man is to be con- 
gratulated on such an opportunity to lead a 
wider life. 


THE FALL OF PORT ARTHUR 


HE fall of Port Arthur will loom large 
in history, because of the great 
military feats of its defense and capture, and 
still more because it may turn out to be a 
decisive event in the war in Asia. For it is 
not only a land victory, but the culmination 
of a great naval victory as well. For the 
present, Japan is complete mistress of the sea 
in the Far East. The capture makes, too, 
the first mighty achievement that revealed 
the new Japan to the world since she set out 
to prove her strength in battle. 

The immediate importance of the victory 
is quite as great as its historical significance 
may become. Having driven Russia out of 
Korea and maritime Manchuria, Japan has 
won almost everything that was in dispute; 
and she has done more. By the standard 
of force, she has established her complete 
equality with the western world; and, though 
the suggestion of peace was spurned by 
Russia in the first days after the fall of Port 
Arthur, this great blow to her may become 
the real cause of peace, for her wandering and 
ill-starred Baltic squadron has been called 
home, and internal troubles and dangers 
continue to increase. 

The Russians never proved more brilliantly 
their dogged pluck in defense than they 
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proved it at Port Arthur. Only one-fourth 
of the original garrison survived the siege, 
and of these the majority were sick or 
wounded. The Japanese took about 48,000 
prisoners of all kinds. The courageous and 
desperate persistence of their attacks for 
nearly eleven months on fortified mountains 
which experts had repeatedly pronounced 
impregnable was more wonderful still. The 
Russian losses in killed and wounded were 
close upon 40,000, and the Japanese probably 
sacrificed 100,000 men. 

From the military point of- view the im- 
pressive fact is that, for the first time in 
modern warfare, all the latest inventions of 
science were used in the attack and the 
defense of the fortress. But, in spite of 
searchlights, wireless telegraphy, telephones, 
high explosives, and the newest machine-guns 
and range-finders, war remained what it has 
been from the beginning—a question of the 
valor of the individual soldier. Frontal 
attacks on intrenched positions were costly, 
but they were often successful. But probably 
no western general would have sacrificed so 
many men even for such a victory. 

General Stdssel’s surrender had no im- 
mediate effect on the situation south of 
Mukden. The two armies are deadlocked, 
and for their winter quarters have built two 
great cities of ‘‘dug-outs.” Their only 
fuel in the Arctic cold of Manchuria is a poor 
native coal. Here they are waiting for 
spring. Skirmishes have been of fregfient 
occurrence, and there is daily artillery prac- 
tice. But they will probably remain under- 
ground till warmer weather comes. Kuro- 
patkin is reported to have received about 
70,000 reinforcements. The Japanese are 
resting on their arms, and they, too, have 
been joined by large numbers of fresh re- 
serves. The fall of Port Arthur will enable 
them still further to reinforce General 
Oyama. How large each army will be by 
April we shall not know until events reveal 
their strength. 


OMINOUS EVENTS IN RUSSIA 


HE military misfortunes of Russia seem 
more and more likely to hasten the 


political betterment of her people. The 
course of the autocracy is wavering—that 
much is certain. What may happen, no one 
can foresee. But it is sure that new liberties 
have been enjoyed by the press and the 
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people, for a brief space at least, tempered, 
as was to be expected, by recurrent repression. 
But that liberties have been enjoyed at all 
is significant. 

In his prison, Captain Klado, of the ill- 
starred Baltic fleet, received addresses of 
sympathy and admiration. He sent letters 
to the newspapers, assailing the Admiralty; 
and the censorship seemed abolished. The 
press has loudly demanded the punishment of 
those responsible for the Red Cross scandals 
—the great thefts of hospital supplies. It has 
discussed proposed reforms. It has pointed ° 
out the vagueness of the terms and the lack 
of guarantees in the Czar’s manifesto. The 
Russ boldly declared that the administration 
of the navy had covered Russia with shame. 
Our Days was no longer afraid to print the 
truth that ‘‘Russia is marching to national 
ruin.”’ Count Tolstoi opened book-shops in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. Three years ago 
the press was prohibited from printing his 
name. Professors have lectured at the Uni- 
versity on the dawn of the new era. Ata 
public dinner Russian generals declared that 
a constitution is necessary for the welfare of. 
the country. Resolutions have been passed 
by assemblies, guilds, professions, and even 
government institutions, and the gist of them 
is that betterment is impossible until a con- 
stitutional government replaces autocracy. 

The Czar has been almost openly defied. 
In spite of his threats, the Moscow Town 
Council has advocated popular control of the 
government and the freedom of the press. 
Sharply rebuked, it adjourned sine die, to 
express its protest. The Czar called a petition 
from one zemstvo “presumptuous and tact- 
less”; and straightway another zemstvo sent 
it a message of congratulation. The streets 
of Moscow have rung with cries of ‘‘Down 
with autocracy”’ and ‘“‘Long live Freedom.”’ 
There have been riots both in Moscow and 
in St. Petersburg, which were not sternly 
suppressed. The civil population has talked 
disloyalty. 

The real grievances of the nation are the 
oppression and terrorism of the bureaucracy, 
universal corruption in high places, and the 
lack of constitutional guarantees. But in his 
manifesto to the nation, the vacillating Czar 
devoted not a word to these subjects; and his 
specific promises were hedged about with 
qualifying phrases that make them as value- 
less as his famous decree on religious tolera- 
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tion. To make matters worse, their fulfil- 
ment was intrusted to a reactionary council, 
composed of his fourteen ministers, a number 
of ex-ministers, and the six grand dukes. 
Russia seems to have struggled to national 
consciousness. Demands for a constitution 
have been made before, but now for the first 
time the public opinion of the Empire has 
found more or less open expression, and the 
zemstvos have become its mouthpiece. For 
forty years there has been a union of all 
classes in these small local assemblies. Their 
leaders and presidents are not radicals and 
revolutionaries, but great land-holding nobles. 
And yet the zemstvos have not become aristo- 
cratic in spirit, for through them the peasant 
has risen to a new position of respect. The 
peasant is now spoken of as a ‘“‘citizen of the 
Empire.” In January, 1892, Alexander III. 
was seriously planning to send back to serfdom 
more than twelve millions of these free men. 
Today their political power is an important 
thing, to be reckoned with. It has been 
slowly acquired. When they were newly 
liberated the serfs often abused their freedom. 
They drank more and worked less. In the 


zemstvos they took bribes, and their ignorance 
was appalling. But they gradually learned 


to choose delegates from among themselves; 
and they made their influence felt until 
Grand Duke Sergius angrily exclaimed, 
‘““These peasants think that Russia exists for 
them as the fleas on a dog think it exists for 
them.” The training of the zemstvo has given 
the needed preparation. Russia throughout 
its length and breadth has become a great 
political debating society, and once again the 
power of discussion is proving itself. 

Such real reforms as have been conceded 
have been wrested from the Czar, and not 
freely offered. The passport system has been 
made easier; martial law has been suspended 
in the large cities; the exiled members of the 
Finnish Diet are allowed to return, and to 
speak in the Senate in their native tongue; 
men and women imprisoned on administrative 
order have been freed; and governors have 
been ordered to drop the secret arrest and 
exile system. But Prince Mirsky’s policy of 
confidence in the people seems to have come 
(if it has really been adopted) too late to save 
the autocracy anything like its former power. 
The most momentous consequences of the 
war for Russia seem likely to be at home 
rather than in Manchuria. 
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THE WITHDRAWAL OF BRITISH SQUADRONS 


HE British Admiralty have made, for the 
first time in many years, new dispo- 
sitions of their fleets. They have greatly 
strengthened the home squadrons and so 
arranged them that immediate concentration 
is possible. 

But the most important fact to the United 
States in the change is the withdrawal of 
warships from Canadian waters. The North 
American squadron at Halifax and the 
North Pacific squadron at Esquimault, B. C., 
are to be recalled, and there is no indication 
that either of these stations, which appear so 
conspicuously in naval charts of the British 
Empire, will ever be permanently occupied 
again by warships. Probably not more 
than two or three second-class cruisers will 
be left. It has not been announced whether 
the garrisons shall also be withdrawn from 
Halifax and Esquimault. One meaning of 
these withdrawals is that the English Gov- 
ernment regards American friendliness as a 
permanent asset. 

So far as Canada is concerned, these changes 
are both a rebuff and a test. It has long 
been a reproach to the Dominion that, while 
she has had the protection of the British 
fleet, she has not contributed a penny to its 
support, although Australia, New Zealand, 
Cape Colony and Natal have made such 
contributions. Butsome of the best Canadian 
officers, and many other influential men, re- 
gard the withdrawal of the squadrons as an 
opportunity to show their independent spirit. 
The British tax-payers, 12,000,000 of whom 
are declared by Lord Rosebery to be on the 
verge of want, contribute $8.30 each for 
military defense, while the Canadians tax 
themselves only fifty cents each; and the 
contention is that Canada should bestir her- 
self for her own defense. Whether the 
dockyards at Halifax and Esquimault shall 
be maintained at colonial expense depends 
upon the self-respect of the Canadians. 


THE REBUILDING OF GREAT CITIES 


HE Archeological Institute of America 
was reminded the other day that the 
subways in New York and Boston are prob- 
ably the only things that we have built 
which will survive 2,000 years. But they 
have a quality that is more important than 
their durability—they show the way, for the 
first time, to solve the problem of travel in 
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large cities. The subway in New York, as 
soon as it was opened, made it plain that 
many others must be built; and the plans 
that have been definitely made and other 
plans that are under discussion will, within 
a few years, give this aggregation of 5,000,000 
busy people a rapid, comfortable and safe 
means of travel up and down each side of 
Manhattan Island, under the Harlem River 
to the district beyond, and under the Hudson 
River and the Sound to New Jersey and Long 
Island. The great streams of urban travel 
in every direction will be underground. At 
some time the elevated railroads, it is hoped, 
having become relatively unprofitable, will 
be removed. Their dirt and noise gone, the 
streets along which they ran will be redeemed 
to civilized and quiet uses. 

The subways that are to come will, like 
those already built in New York and Boston, 
be constructed under charters that retain to 
the cities themselves ultimate ownership or 
control that carries the chance of future 
ownership. They are, therefore, great public 
works that have been rightly done from the 
first. They take away from life above 
ground the rush, the noise, the dirt, the 
danger and the obstruction of surface travel; 
they have comfortable, swift and safe cars— 
in a word, the great city of the future must be 
a city of two stories, the lower story for 
travel, both from place to place within the 
city and from the stations of railroads that go 
farther. In time it may come about that shops 
and stalls for the sale of other things than 
newspapers will be built at important under- 
ground stations. We cannot yet foresee all 
the good results, some of them unexpected 
results, of underground urban travel; but it is 
plain that it will extend the habitable area 
of a city as no other means of travel has 
done, and at the same time make the crowded 
areas more comfortable and safer. If we have 
built nothing else that will endure as long as 
our subways, it is true also that we have 
found out no other remedy of so much promise 
for making urban life sane and healthful. 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION 


HE trustees of the Carnegie Institution, 
which has a fund of $10,000,000 given 

by Mr. Carnegie to promote research, have 
chosen Dr. Richard S. Woodward, of the 
mathematical faculty of Columbia University, 
as president to succeed Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, 





resigned. This unique institution appro- 
priated more than $350,000 last year to more 
than one hundred men to enable them to 
make scientific investigations. Much of the 
work that it has done during the three years 
of its existence is of a very special and tech- 
nical nature. But under Dr. Gilman’s guid- 
ance it has found a clear plan of action; and 
in the years to come it may be expected to 
add much to positive knowledge. The 
opinion in the scientific world is that the 
choice of Dr. Woodward as president is for- 
tunate and wise. He has a large volume of 
work to his credit, and he has had a long, 
practical experience as well as an academic 
one; for as engineer and geographer he held 
important positions on the United States 
Lake Survey, the Geological Survey and the 
Coast Survey. 

It is doubtful whether great discoveries will 
be made by the organized effort of an insti- 
tution whose purpose was once described by 
one of its trustees as the purpose of “finding 
men of genius and helping them.” But it 
is surely an interesting experiment. Even 
if no great discoveries be made by such help, 
a vast mass of knowledge will be gained by 
men in routine ways. For, earnest as the 
search for ‘‘genius’”” may be, most men that 
the Institution will help will be of that better 
class—well-trained, earnest investigators who 
do not bother themselves at all about genius 
nor greatly about present results, but who 
work from the impulse to know. 


UNREWARDED HEROES OF THE STORM 


HERE is no more heroic work done in 

the world than that done by the life- 
saving crews along our coast. The dry, 
formal reports of the service give the thrill 
of courage to anybody who reads them; and 
the stories of the rescues that they make, 
which often appear in the newspapers and the 
magazines, are the most stirring stories of 
triumph over physical danger and of the un- 
selfish risk of life that can be found perhaps 
in the whole world. Among these vigilant, 
weather-beaten men there are many heroes, 
and they show the stuff that makes the very 
sturdiest manhood. They are not highly 
paid; but, worse than that, no provision is 
made by the government for them after the 
period of their physical endurance is passed; 
and no other department of the public 
service—neither the army nor the navy— 
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puts such a severe strain on men’s endurance. 
The proposition to pension these men 
meets the private approval of everybody who 
knows the nature of their work. Yet the 
practical difficulty of providing a pension for 
them still balks the project. Any member of 
Congress who wishes to do an act of high 
justice and to win the gratitude of an heroic 
body of men for all time to come may do so 
by making it his business to procure pensions 
for them. A hitch comes, of course, when 
any proposal is made to pension a hitherto 
unpensioned class, because the very word 
‘pension’? smells of abuse. Call it by 
another name, if need be; but let the govern- 
ment show its appreciation of unceasing 
heroism by doing a simple act of justice. 


THE UNION LABEL AND PERSONAL LIBERTY 


RESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has set himself the task, with 
great public spirit and_ self-sacrifice, of 
making known his conviction that the closed 
shop, the union label, and such methods of the 
labor unions to create a monopoly of labor in 
any trade, must fail because they run directly 
counter to the growth of individual liberty. 
His argument is historical. The kings of 
England granted monopolies till the people 
took away the power to grant them; for a 
monopoly, except of a clearly public product 
or utility for the public good, has always 
been and is the most offensive and repressive 
thing that popular liberty can encounter. It 
is out of the very fulness of popular liberty 
that corporations are now permitted to 
struggle for the monopoly of products and 
utilities and that labor unions are permitted 
to try to make a monopoly of labor in any 
industry. Any such monopoly, therefore, is 
a step backward. 

The argument is irrefutable, with this 
modification: So long as open war is carried 
on between labor unions and employers, each 
will use weapons that it is not permissible 
to use in peace, as other warriors do. The 
union label and the closed shop are weapons, 
justified, if they are justified at all, by the 
necessities of war. When open war ends, if 
it ever ends, they must be discarded because 
they abridge personal liberty. The whole 
question is whether, without some such 
weapons, the unions can make as effective a 
fight, not for individual liberty, but for the 
definite advantages which they count for the 


moment of greater value than liberty. 
Among these advantages are higher wages, 
shorter hours and the like. There is no doubt 
that in the meantime liberty is abridged; and 
it is certain that an indefinite continuance of 
war will undermine personal freedom. 

But the union label and the closed shop are 
not in a fair way to win general approval. 
They are used by the unions in their belligerent 
stage—used as weapons of war. But it is 
not likely that a general public sentiment will 
ever approve them. 


THE PAY OF TEACHERS AGAIN 


HE old subject of the pay of teachers in 
the public schools will not rest. It 
comes up to worry the conscience of the 
people first in one State and then in another. 
Every time, it is made plain that we are yet 
only half in earnest about public education; 
for the majority of the teachers are women of 
commonplace ability and insufficient equip- 
ment. Yet, of all the professions, teaching 
demands the highest tact, the most patient 
nature, the finest spirit—the best possible all- 
round man and woman. Such persons can- 
not, as arule, be got into the school-room for 
$300 or $400 or even $800 a year. In as 
rich a State as Indiana, for example, where 
the public-school system is highly devéloped— 
and in some of whose cities there is an 
extraordinary enthusiasm for good training— 
12,000 teachers out of the 16,000 received 
last year less than $500 each. Throughout 
the whole United States the average pay of 
the women who teach in the public schools 
is less than $40 a month. As a school- 
master in North Carolina has pointed out, a 
man who is paid by sportsmen in his neigh- 
borhood to train puppies for the quail-fields 
receives a higher salary than any teacher 
of children in that community. When we 
become really in earnest about the training 
of children, we shall make the teachers’ 
profession less a refuge for those who cannot 
win success in other callings; and better pay 
is one force, though not the only force, that 
will draw into it a higher average of ability 
and equipment. 


NEW GLIMPSES INTO JAPANESE CHARACTER 
HE character of the Japanese becomes 
plainer to us as we see their conduct 

in victory. No conquering general was ever 
more courteous to his enemy than General 
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Nogi was to General Stéssel at Port Arthur. 
Nor was it a mere formal military courtesy 
that he showed; for you feel that his was the 
conduct of a man of as sincere kindliness as 
earnestness of purpose. Consider the grim 
heroism of General Nogi when General Stéssel 
spoke sympathetically of the loss of his two 
sons in battle: ‘“‘Yes,”’ said the Japanese 
warrior, ‘“‘I am glad that it was in important 
actions that they fell. Their loss is as noth- 
ing compared with the great purpose in view.”’ 

Another glimpse is given into the depths of 
Japanese character by the simple address to 
the spirits of his warriors that Admiral Togo 
delivered at Tokio. There is something 
Homeric in these words: 


“‘As I stand before your spirits I can hardly ex- 
press my feelings. Your personalities are full in 
my memory. Your corporal existence has ceased, 
but your passing from this world has been in the 
gallant discharge of your duty, by virtue of which 
an enemy’s fleet has been completely disabled and 
our combined fleet holds undisputed command of 
the seas. 

“IT trust this will bring peace and rest to your 
spirits. 

“It is my agreeable duty to avail myself of my 
presence in this city, whither I have been called by 
our Emperor, to render a report of our successes to 
the spirits of those who sacrificed their earthly 
existence in the attainment of so important a result 
as that above rendered. 

“‘Most humbly, myself in person, 

““HEIHAFHISO ToGo, 
‘‘ Admiral of the Combined Fleets.” 


The spirit of the Japanese, as explained, for 
example, in Dr. Nitobé’s little book, ‘‘The 
Soul of Japan,” is an irresistible national 
force—irresistible, certainly, up to the point 
of the practical annihilation of the race. 
Their self-restraint and courtesy in victory are 
as strong testimony to the sturdy quality of 
the people as their unwearying self-sacrifice 
in war. These qualities are not a part of the 
new Japan. Their contact with the western 
world has given them their mastery of the 
machinery of war; but the spirit they show is 
the product of the old forces of their own 
civilization. 


KRUGER’S FUNERAL AND THE NEW SOUTH 
AFRICA 
R. KRUGER’S funeral marked in a 
dramatic way the great change that 
has come over South Africa since the close of 
the war. The State that he had created was 
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the most striking modern example of a patri- 
archal system of life and government, and 
with his death the passing of the old Boer 
ideal was complete. Thousands of burghers 
came from long distances to his funeral. The 
flags at half-mast, the draped buildings, the 
crowded square, were a great tribute of 
national sorrow. For a few they meant a 
political demonstration. But the great mass 
of the Boers have turned their eyes to the 
future. General de Wet was their spokes- 
man when he urged the building up of the 
people by education. And General Botha, 
the greatest of living Afrikanders, expressed 
the new ambition that is bringing peace and 
prosperity: ‘‘Let us seek to unify the white 
races of South Africa, and do all we can to 
hasten a federal union of its States.”’ 

The majority of the Boers are already well 
content to accept things as they are. They 
realize that the new organization of society 
under British direction means equal laws and 
universal freedom. It is already plain to 
them that their own blood will predominate 
in their own land. The life of the veldt has 
no attractions for the English-speaking emi- 
grant, and with the ultimate exhaustion of 
the mines the gold-hunters will abandon the 
land they have ruined for so many years. 

The English Government boasts that no 
case of real distress caused by war has gone 
unrelieved.' The burghers are taking up the 
duties of their new life so honestly and peace- 
fully that the conservative Spectator urges 
that the constabulary be confined to the peo- 
ple of the country, and declares its opinion 
that the Transvaal is already prepared for 
representative institutions. 

The best proof of their national advance- 
ment lies in their industrial progress. They 
have had to contend with new and terrible 
stock diseases. They have had two bad win- 
ters in succession. Shortage of labor in the 
mines for many months dislocated the whole 
industrial machine. And yet they have done 
well. Through whole districts it is almost 
impossible to discover any trace of the ravages 
of war. In spite of the abuses of forced labor, 
the 50,000 Chinese now toiling on the Rand 
have restored Johannesburg to its old impor- 
tance. The total output of gold for last year 
amounted to more than $79,000,000, or 
within 1o per cent. of the largest sum ever 
taken from the mines in a single year. And 
even more significant than this is the growing 
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prosperity of the Boers, and the firm and uni- 
versal belief among them in the agricultural 
possibilities of their country. 


THE LATE THEODORE THOMAS 


HEODORE THOMAS did more than 
any other man has done to cultivate 
in us a taste for the best music; and for that 
we owe him lasting gratitude. He lived long 
enough to conduct several concerts in the 
new Orchestra Hall, the permanent home of 
his notable orchestra in Chicago; and this 
experience made a fitting climax to an unusu- 
ally devoted and single-minded life. From 
the time he came to the United States in 1845, 
at the age of ten, first as a performer and then 
as a leader, he cultivated, with remarkable 
versatility, the music not only of the older 
composers, but of Wagner as well. Declining 
always to present inferior programmes, he 
kept his standard high, and his concerts and 
festivals were not always a financial success. 
An unquenchable devotion to his art brought 
him through the many disappointments he 
met until his life-work was at last crowned 
with its triumph in Chicago. He dared to 
give programmes of Wagner when the critics 
and the public stormed against that misunder- 
stood master. Never did he swerve from the 
purpose of giving to the American people the 
best music until familiarity bred them to 
demand the best music; and for this reason 
his life was a triumph. It is to the credit of 
Chicago and not to the credit of New York 
that his crowning years and his crowning 
work found support in the inland city. 


A MAN WHOSE FRIENDS WILL NEVER FORGET 
HIM 


HE late Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr., of 
New York City, was as good an ex- 

ample as our industrial era has produced of 
a man of strength in practical affairs, who 
had the fine spirit, the high courage, and all 
the winning qualities that we associate with 
the best men of periods of gentle leisure. He 
reorganized and managed several great rail- 
roads, and he had become an important 
influence in financial life; yet his capital was 
his energy and his character—nothing more; 
and he succeeded in his practical tasks because 
he won the confidence of all with whom he 
had to do. Soon after he left the post of 
general manager of the Southern Railroad, our 
war began with Spain; and, while he was on a 


visit in the South, he was several times told 
that the employees of the road wished that he 
would lead a volunteer regiment—they would 
all go. He was the least belligerent of men, 
and he had no thought of war; but this was 
their way of expressing a willingness to follow 
him in any enterprise. They all knew him. 
Everybody seemed to know him—that was 
one form that his genius for leadership took. 

Before he was forty (he died in his forty- 
second year) he had become an important 
figure in the railroad and financial world. He 
was a director of one of our greatest insurance 
companies, of several banks and of many 
important institutions. Yet he had gone out 
of Harvard College without money less than 
twenty years before—gone to the Northwest 
to begin his career in a subordinate place in 
the service of the Great Northern Railroad; 
and he had risen only by his work. He would 
have scorned to rise in any other way. 

Yet more men knew him as a courageous 
leader in civic reform than as a railroad 
manager. Perhaps still more knew him as a 
promoter of sound education for the Negro 
and for everybody else as well. As mere by- 
works he established a school for white girls 
in the South; he had an important part in 
founding a school for boys near New York; 
he was the chief and wisest adviser of Mr. 
Booker T. Washington; and Harvard College 
had no more loyal alumnus. He was the 
President of the General Education Board, 
as he had been the dominant personality in 
its organization, and he was a member of the 
Southern Education Board. These and many 
similar activities were the necessary expres- 
sions of his rich human sympathy and of his 
tireless organizing faculty. The same sym- 
pathy and unresting zeal for making the world 
better expressed itself in his work as chairman 
of the Committee of Fifteen, which did more 
to clean the moral atmosphere of New York 
City than any other agency in the city’s 
recent history. The familiar story has been 
repeated many times since his death—how, 
when he was asked if his activity on this 
committee would not interfere with his rail- 
road work, he replied, ‘‘If it does, I'll resign 
from the railroad.” In fact, he did more 
than once resign his position as President of 
the Long Island Railroad Company when 
he felt impelled to give more time to other 
kinds of work; but his resignation was never 
accepted. 
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In spite of all these forms of | activity, 
most men who knew him best thought of him, 
not as a railroad president, not as a civic 
reformer, not as a promoter of education; but 
they thought of him simply as a man—as a 
character that always rang true, as a high 
spirit without evasion or compromise, as 
one man at least (if there were no others) who 
measured men by what they were really 
worth and not by station nor by any incidental 
or accidental facts. 

There was a clear light in his eyes, and a 
boundless energy in his work (he always stood 
at his desk) ; he made all good men his friends; 
and humble workmen on his road knew 
him as well as the men of great power with 
whom he was associated. There was some- 


thing so fine in his character that no one who 
felt it once will ever forget him. Many another 
man has the habit of leaving any company 
that he may have, to go for a moment to the 
bedside of his children before they fall asleep; 
but he never went home without greeting 
every servant in his house before he sat down. 
This energetic and gentle man made.a deep 
impression on New York City by the sheer 
force of his character before he was forty 
years old—and that is almost an impossible 
task for any man to do at any age. 

All the while, too, he was a great industrial 
leader, plunged headlong, but never lost, in 
the unceasing toil of practical tasks. He was 
an inspiring example of the chivalry of a 
democracy. 


OUR GROWTH IN WEALTH 


THE IMMENSE EXPANSION 


IN THE VALUE OF THE 


COUNTRY’S PROPERTY IN THE PAST HALF-CENTURY 


BY 


CHARLES M. HARVEY 


HEN, in 1850, the census first 
showed the value of real and 
personal property, the United 


States stood in wealth below England, France, 
Austro-Hungary, Russia, and the provinces 
that make up the German Empire. Since 
then, we have left all those countries far 
behind. 


THE WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


Year Billions of Dollars Per Capita 
1850 7 $ 308 
1860 16 514 
1870 30 780 
1880 42 850 
1890 65 1,039 
1900 94 1,236 
1905 110 1,325 


To and including 1890, these figures: are the 
Census Bureau’s; those for 1900 are the 
government’s provisional computation; those 
for 1905 are my Own estimate, based on the 
rate of expansion between 1890 and 1900. 
Alaska and our island possessions are omitted 
in all cases. 

Thus, in the half-century in which the 


country’s population was multiplied by a 
little less than three and one-half, its wealth 
was multiplied by a little more than thirteen. 
Every person’s share in that wealth was 
quadrupled. 

The great ratio of increase from $7 ,000,000,- 
000 in 1850 to $16,000,000,coo in 1860, the 
largest ratio in any single decade, was caused 
partly by the annexation of Texas in 1845, 
by the British Oregon Treaty of 1846, and the 
Mexican cession of 1848, which gave us Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Utah, Oregon, Washington and Idaho, and 
parts of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and 
Kansas. More than a million square miles of 
territory were added to the previous two mil- 
lion square miles, and the country’s boundaries 
were pushed from the Sabine, the Red and the 
Arkansas rivers and the Rocky Mountains 
westward to the Pacific. Then, too, dis- 
coveries of the precious metals in California 
vastly increased the world’s stock of gold and 
silver, stimulated industry everywhere, and 
added greatly to the value of all kinds of 
property. In the year 1850, California pro- 
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duced twice as much gold as all the territory 
comprised in the United States to-day had 
produced from the time of Columbus to 
1848. President Fillmore, in his annual 
message of 1851, pointed out that the gold 
output of California was already inciting an 
“enhancement of prices and a rising spirit of 
speculation and adventure.’’ Moreover, the 
Crimean War of 1854-56, in which England, 
France, Turkey, Sardinia and Russia were 
engaged, and the Italian War of 1859, 
participated in by France, Sardinia and 
Austria, increased Europe’s demands for 
American products. Under all this stimulus, 
the railway mileage of the United States 
tripled during the decade ending with 1860. 
Immigration into the country from the 
various countries of Europe during those 
ten years was larger than it had been in all 
the previous century. 

By 1870 the $16,000,000,000 of 1860 had 
grown to $30,000,000,000, despite the destruc- 
tion of billions of dollars’ worth of property, 
including a billion and a half of property in 
slaves, which was counted in the country’s 
assets of 1850 and 1860. In all the ex- 
slave States except Delaware, Maryland and 
Missouri, none of which seceded, the value 
of property decreased in the decade ending 
with 1870. 

There was an advance to $42,000,000,000 by 
1880. In this decade, the Free Homes Law 
signed by Lincoln in 1862, Oakes Ames’s and 
C. P. Huntington’s transcontinental railways, 
completed in 1869, and Nevada’s bonanza 
mines and Colorado’s, Montana’s and Wyo- 
ming’s gold product began to swell the total. 
In that decade also the Franco-German War 
of 1870-71 and the Turco-Russian War of 
1877-78 largely increased the demands on 
America’s farms and factories for products 
to fill European deficiencies. 

The decade of 1880-90, in which immigra- 
tion touched higher figures than were ever 
closely approached except in 1903, 1904 and 
1905, in which railway mileage made an un- 
precedented expansion, and in which the out- 
put of the country’s farms, factories and 
mines made increases never equaled until 
that day, ended with a total of $65 000,000,000. 

Wealth grows at a steadily increasing ratio. 
Invention and discovery have made the 
83,000,000 Americans of 1905 three times as 
productive as were the 41,500,000 of 1875, 
and ten times as productive as were the 


23,000,000 of 1850. The increase of $29,000,- 
000,000 in the ten years ending with 1900, 
through half of which the country’s trade 
was seriously disturbed by the panic of 
1893-97, indicates .that the total wealth is at 
least $110,000,000,000 in 1905. 

The order of value of different forms of 
property in 1890 was as follows: 


1. Real estate of all sorts, and improvements 
thereon. 
2. Railways and equipments, including street 


railways. 
3. Machinery in mills and products on hand, raw 


and manufactured. 
4. Live stock on farms, farm implements, and 


machinery. 

5. Mines and quarries, including product on hand. 

6. Gold and silver coin and bullion. 

7. Telegraphs, telephones, shipping, canals, and 
equipments. 

Through the discovery and utilization of 
coal, iron, copper, gold, silver and other 
minerals, the invention of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, the application, first of steam and 
then of electricity, to industrial uses, and the 
general improvement in methods of produc- 
tion and distribution, the power of every 
individual as a producer of wealth has been 
greatly increased, even in agriculture. 

In 1840, the first year in which the census 
gave figures of the yield of farms, the pro- 
duction of the principal cereals (corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, rice, and 
Kaffir corn) was 617,000,000 bushels. It was 
nearly 4,500,000,000 bushels in 1900. In the 
sixty years in which population increased 
four and one-half times, cereal products 
multiplied more than seven times, and the 
ratio of increase has been twice as great since 
1870 as it was between that year and 1840. 
Machinery has played a smaller part in cotton 
growing and gathering than in other farming, 
but in the thirty years ending with 1900 the 
output of cotton was multiplied by three, 
and the population was only doubled. 

If Swift was right in saying that the man 
who made two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before deserved better of mankind 
than did the whole race of politicians, how 
doubly blest must be the inventors of the 
steam plows, cultivators, reapers, and har- 
vesters whereby one man is able to do more 
work on a farm in 1905 than four could have 
done in 1845! The value of agricultural 
implements manufactured in 1850 was $6,000,- 
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000; in 1900, $101,000,000, fifteen times more. 
The increase in the use and the power of farm 
machinery in the half-century was far greater 
even than these figures indicate, for the 
machinery became cheaper and more effective. 
In some other occupations machinery is more 
extensively used than on farms. 

Between 1850 and 1900, while population 
was increasing three and one-half times, farm 
animals increased in value six times, wool 
five times, the product of manufactures 
twelve times, pig-iron production twenty-five 
times, railway mileage twenty-one times, and 
railway capital and activities in a far higher 
ratio. And in the decade ending with 1900, 
the horse-power of our machinery increased 
88 per cent. 

The primacy of Great Britain in manufac- 
tures was transferred to the United States in 
1880. We passed her in iron and steel pro- 
duction in 1895, and in coal production in 
1900. In each particular our lead is rapidly 
lengthening. The untouched coal deposits of 
the United States are twice as great as those 
of all Europe, and twenty-five times as great 
as England’s. In deposits of iron ore our 
supremacy is equally noteworthy. 

Although the United States comprised only 
5 per cent. of the world’s population, it pro- 
duced, in 1900, 22 per cent. of the world’s 
wheat, 30 per cent. of its gold, 32 per cent. of 
its coal, 33 per cent. of its silver, 34 per cent. 
of its manufactures, 35 per cent. of its iron, 
36 per cent. of its cattle, 38 per cent. of its 
steel, 50 per cent. of its petroleum, 54 per 
cent. of its copper, 75 per cent. of its cotton 
and 84 per cent. of its corn. New York City 
has more wealth than was in the entire 
country in 1840. 

Though the United States has only a 
twentieth of the world’s inhabitants, it has 
a fifth of the world’s stock of money and a 
fourth of its gold coin and bullion. The 
United States has two-thirds ($14,000,000,000) 
of the world’s banking power—capital, sur- 
plus, deposits and circulation. Our pre- 
eminence in these directions has been obtained 
in the past twenty years. Between 1890 
and 1904 the banking strength of the world 
grew 105 per cent., while that of the United 
States increased 165 per cent. and that of 
New York City 190 per cent. 

How is all this wealth distributed? The 
farmers and planters of the country received, 
or will receive, $6,000,000,000 for their prod- 
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ucts of the year 1904. This equals the wealth 
of the entire country-in 1845. The product 
of the country’s mines for 1904 amountéd to 
$1,500,000,000. The United States has a 
third of all the money deposited in the savings- 
banks of the world. The depositors number 
8,000,000. Deposits and depositors have 
almost doubled since 1894. . At the beginning 
of 1905 we had 212,000 miles of railroad,: as 
compared. with 300,000. miles for the entire 
world outside the United States. The rail- 
roads earned $2,000,000,000 in 1904 and have 
in their employ at this moment 1,300,000 
persons, or more than were in the national 
armies at the time Lee surrendered. Our 
present product of pig-iron is greater than 
that of Great Britain, Germany and France 
combined. 

Le Renter, a Paris financial journal, says 
that not more than ten persons in France have 
a fortune of 100,000,000 francs ($19,000,000) 
each. It is safe to say that there are more 
than 500 such persons in the United States. 
There are more millionaires in New York City 
than in London, Paris, Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg combined. The United States has more 
of them than are to be found in all the rest of 
the world. 

The American laborer’s condition has ad- 
vanced step by step with the country’s 
growth in wealth. The ordinary wage-worker 
has better command of the world’s products 
than kings had in Washington’s time. His 
standard of living is constantly getting higher 
and higher. Though working fewer hours 
each day than he did in 1860, he gets more 
dollars for his work, and every dollar buys 
more commodities and services than it did 
then. He wears better clothes, lives in better 
quarters, and has more leisure. In 1904 he 
spent twice as much for newspapers and twice 
as much for the education of his children as 
he did in 1880. He spent double as much for 
sugar in 1904 as he did in 1890. 

Here is how the principal countries of the 
world stand in wealth in 1905: 


WEALTH OF COUNTRIES 
Billions of Dollars 


Countries 
RIO ASURUCE his so hw accrceaens IIo 
United: Kingdom :.. 0... 2... dew. 55° 
PEBRDE 60 Soule ce Os Pe RA TT eek 50 
BSTRRONY souk or oe SG A a ath oe 48 
LDS | Re bee rae a a Gray eee 35 
AUSITIB-HUNPATY .. 2... 6. cia Se 30 
RR arr ntceAeG al fhe nin hts AA ce cane wihits Uo 18 
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ETHIOPIANS DANCING A FANTASIA 


Singing the “Song of the Elephant” in the desert 





MAKING A TREATY WITH MENELIK 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN MISSION TO ABYSSINIA— EXPERIENCES ON THE WAY 

—HOW THE EMPEROR SIGNED THE COMPACT WITH THE UNITED STATES — THE 

MEANING OF OUR NEW RELATIONS WITH THE FLOURISHING ETHIOPIAN EMPIRE 
BY 


ROBERT P. SKINNER 


UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL AT MARSEILLES, HEAD OF THE EXPEDITION { 


HEN the President’s intention of politeness surrounded us from the 17th of 
sending an official mission to November, when we landed at Djibouti, 
Ethiopia was announced in the’ the capital of the French Somaliland coast, 
summer of 1903, vague and curious views of until we said good-by and began our journey 
its purpose prevailed everywhere. It should homeward. 
have occasioned no surprise, either in America ‘ , . : ; : 
or in Abyssinia. The United States has main- Necessity for a coaling station created 
tained friendly official relations with anumber Djibouti. With the public works came the 
of small powers with which we have no com-_ French merchant, the railroad and a “boom.”’ 
merce, but has had none with Ethiopia, where When the railroad had pushed its wind- 
for years we had profited by a flourishing ing length 125 miles across the desert, 
trade. In the main, however, comment was Djibouti resumed its status as a port of call 
friendly and encouraging, though when I for numerous African steamer lines, and 
found myself on the Red Sea coast, as chief waited, as it is still waiting, for the great 
of the mission, directed to establish official expected development of Ethiopia. When 
relations there, my errand took on mys- that development comes, the French capital 
terious importance. And as I persisted in will be Abyssinia’s natural point of contact 
talking about cottons, tariffs and plain facts with the modern world. It was this ex- 
interesting only to plain people, the American pectation of a future for Ethiopia, and the 
mission became more incomprehensible than partial completion of the railroad to it, that 
ever. But whatever people may havethought, took me to Africa. Hitherto, trade in 
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general, and American trade in particular, 
had drifted to Aden, thence across to any one 
of half a dozen points, where camels took it 
up and plodded into the interior. The 
railroad meant evolution and _ revolution. 
It was time for a watchful people like ours 
to be up and doing. 

Our two days in Djibouti passed quickly. 
Our experiences there ended in a blaze of 
glory at the “Government,’’ where we were 
most gracefully and hospitably féted. The 
next morning, when the sun rose out of the 
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party began in earnest. Our expedition was 
remarkable in that it had started off in a ship 
of state to visit a country without a seaport, 
and, aside from the staff, I was accompanied by 
a party of but twenty-four marines and blue- 
jackets. These were immediately mounted 
upon mules. The mules had been well selected 
in advance, but when the sailors took their 
first lesson in riding there was excitement in 
Diré-Douah. The Issas and Gourgouras 
poured out of their native village to see the 
sight, squatting on their haunches in the sun, 





EMPEROR MENELIK’S PICTURESQUE SOLDIERY 


Escorting him on a morning call 


Indian Ocean, we set forth by rail for Ethiopia 
in a train of French-made cars, with double 
roofs as a protection against the sun. 


The Ethiopian frontier was crossed some 
time before we reached Diré-Douah—a boom 
city, created within a twelvemonth—but 
there we first encountered in outward and 
visible sign the orderly administration of him 
who signs himself “The Lion of the Tribe 
of Judah has Conquered! Menelik II., by 
the Grace of God, King of Kings of Ethiopia.” 
The Somali railroad guards were drawn 
up at attention to receive us. Across the 
street from the new railroad station was the 
new hotel, and thither we walked between 
two rows of undressed, amiable savages. 

The next day, the task of organizing our 


and impassively brushing their teeth with the 
ends of green twigs. 

When the mules had been distributed, and 
the saddles adjusted, we received applications 
for service from an army % | ative youths, 
who were eager for employme: enly twice 
the normal rate of pay. A + boy and a 
mule boy were necessary for each officer, and 
there had to be a considerable number of boys 
to perform miscellaneous duties for the en- 
listed men. When our party finally dis- 
banded, some of our servants were employing 
servants of their own, and I suppose that if 
we had remained in Ethiopia long enough, 
these servants of servants would have deen 
hiring other servants still. 

I had already found an interpreter at 
Djibouti, young Oualdo, Son of Mikael. 
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He spoke French fluently and half a dozen of 
the local languages. He was an excellent 
horseman and a good shot, and whether he 
wore his fresh khaki suit and riding leggings, 
as he did in the European settlements, or his 
flowing snow-white ‘“‘chamma,” as at the 
capital, he made a smart appearance. I 
also employed one Gabro Tadick, or, in 
English, “The Slave of the Holy Ghost.” 
He was of wistful countenance, wore a pair 
of blue overalls, a huge hat, and a red- 
bordered white “‘chamma.’’ He also carried 
a gun to indicate his superiority over the 
other servants. 


II 


Modern Abyssinia consists mainly of the 
unified and organized kingdoms of Godjam, 








WHERE WE MADE CAMP AT OURSO 


Tigré, Amhara, and Choa. These are the 
mountainous highlands that have been ruled 
over successively in our time by the three 
great emperors, Theodore, John and Mene- 
lik. The race occupying these provinces is 
vastly superior to any other in Ethiopia, 
having descended from the natives and the 
Jews who, according to tradition, followed 
the Queen of Sheba back after her visit to 
Solomon. 

The flux which before our day had driven 
the Ethiopians back into these four king- 
doms was succeeded under Menelik by a 
reflux which carried the boundaries of the 
Empire beyond the limits of Harar and the 
Galla country, beyond numerous vaguely 
defined provinces to the west and south, and 
gave it effective control over the barbarians 
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ARRIVING AT A CAMPING PLACE 


Unloading the camels and preparing for the night 
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of the lowlands and the desert, as far as the 
borders of the European coast colonies. Thus 
the modern Empire consists of a vast extent 
of territory, including not merely the con- 
quered tribes, but whole nations not yet 
assimilated, and in some cases almost im- 


possible of assimilation. 


The shortest, and in some respects the 
best, route from Diré-Douah to the capital, 
Addis Ababa, follows along the base of the 
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the circle after they had eaten their fill of 
mimosa twigs. Among the animals the Arabs 
and Danakils constructed huts of our boxed 
effects, thatching them with their straw pack- 
saddle mats. A crescent moon rose over 
our camp, and after “‘taps’’ had been sounded 
by the bugler the post guards called out the 
hours. Then only the howling of the hyenas 
broke the stillness. 

On the march our caravan spread its 
thin length along a short mile. It was 
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THE EMPRESS TAITU (in the centre) 


Her confidante, and the prince, the emperor’s little grandchild, with her 


mountains, across Mt. Assabot, usually in 
sight of the great desert, yet never quite upon 
it. Following this route, we expected to 
move on after some delay. The camp-stove 


was promptly put into commission the first 
night, and the aroma of bacon and other 
homely American things floated over the 
Ethiopian desert. A ring of tents upon the 
poles of which appeared the historic words, 
“Santiago, Cuba,’’ was formed around the 
stove. The camels were brought within 


quite impracticable for us to keep together, 
and we determined after our second day to 
detail a rear-guard to follow the camels, and 
to send the main body of the escort and the 
servants, as rapidly as they could travel, to 
each day’s rendezvous. The halting points 
were fixed naturally by the condition of the 
water-supply. By following the base of the 
mountains, we came occasionally to small 
streams, or wells; farther to the north these 
same streams lost themselves in the sand. 
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The sixth and seventh days of our journey 
were across arid, stony plains; and then for two 
days over rich prairie land. Our ninth night 
found us near Mt. Assabot. After three 
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hereditary kingdom of Choa. From this 
point we traveled along the main road in 
Abyssinia, and encountered frequent caravans 
laden with hides, coffee, and ivory. We had 


KING MENELIK AND HIS GRANDCHILD AT HOME 


days more of varied country, we got our 
first glimpse of the telephone poles which mark 


the way to the capital of Abyssinia. Five 
minutes later we were upon the king’s high- 
way, out of the desert, and in Menelik’s 


left the savages behind and were in a realm of 
law. We had proceeded not more than 
five miles in Choa when we passed beneath a 
tree from which was still suspended a head- 
rest and gourd which had been placed there 








THE HOST OF MENELIK’S SOLDIERY 
Escorting us into Addis Ababa 


with the body of some unfortunate male- 
factor who had been hanged for his sins. 
There was now before us the longest and 
most trying stage of the journey. The 
Hawash plain and the Fantellé range have 
an evil reputation in Ethiopia. The long 
stretch before the Kassan River is reached 
is without water except such as may some- 
times be found in the crevices of certain 
rocks. The sun beats down mercilessly 
upon an unshaded trail. Even the dark-blue 
spectacles we wore failed to do more than 
temper the blinding white sunlight. As 
there was no longer any occasion in prudence 
for the party to remain together, we now 
rode in groups, as fancy might dictate. 
The only rule of the road seemed to be that 
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THE PALACE AT HARAR WHERE WE LODGED 


one of our Somali policemen should lead the 
advance party, and that one should bring 
up the rear with Oualdo, Son of Mikael, 
whose powers as an interpreter were required 
to settle small difficulties that might arise. 
We were now crossing a level plain, and 
were in the richest game country between the 
coast and the capital. We saw gazelles and 
antelopes, not one at a time, but frequently 
in groups of from four to a dozen. When we 
returned two months later, we saw whole 
regiments of antelopes, some of them con- 
taining two hundred beasts. To the right of 





THE MARKET AT ADDIS ABABA, MENELIK’S CAPITAL 
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ONE OF THE “GUEBI” OR GROUP OF IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 


our route lay the huge mountain range, in 
the rocky fastnesses of which is hidden the 
ancient city of Ankober. Numerous caravans 
of apparently interminable length crept 
toward us across the Ankober trail. Farther 
on, we found a herd of from five to six 
thousand female camels grazing under the 
supervision of herdsmen. 

After leaving the Hawash River we began 
to climb gradually. Now it became very 





OUR RETAINERS DRESSED IN THEIR FINERY 
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cold as soon as the sun had set. There was 
little or no wood for fires around which our 
servants could sleep, and how they stood the 
low temperatures is incomprehensible. They 
wore nothing but cotton garments, and 
although most of them had blankets, many 
had preferred to retain their blanket money, 
and to keep warm as best they could. Some- 
how, they managed to huddle together in 
their ‘“‘chammas,’’ and turned out in the 
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morning after an apparently refreshing and 
warm night’s slumber. 

On our second day in the kingdom of 
Choa we were visited by Atto Paulos, 
Governor of Baltchi, who informed us that 
we were now the guests of the Emperor, and 
that orders had been issued to all the chiefs 
to receive us with “the traditional hospitality 
of the kingdom.” This meant that the 
right of “durgo”’ had been extended in our 
favor—in other words, that we might legally 
demand supplies of the inhabitants, who 


eo 





later, as a return for their gifts, would obtain 
some slight concessions from the tax-gatherers. 

The daily arrival of the ‘‘hospitality”’ was 
an event of much solemnity, and the occasion 
of great rejoicings among the servants, who 
gorged themselves on food which we were 
utterly unable to consume. In the rich 


_ agricultural provinces a procession of perhaps 
forty people would arrive toward sundown 
leading steers, sheep, and goats, and carrying 
baskets of eggs, bread, barley, and jars of 
hydromel—the native champagne—curdled 
milk, and beer. Elsewhere the “Choum,”’ or 


headman,. would bring a sheep or a goat, with 
a thousand apologies for his inability to do 
more. It was to no purpose that we some- 
times protested against receiving this largess. 
The grave and polite “Choum” invariably 
said that the law enjoined the delivery of 
food to the nation’s guests, and the law 
must be obeyed. A scarcely less inexorable 
law imposed upon the stranger the necessity 
of recognizing the gift. Later, when we left 
Addis Ababa upon the completion of our 
errand, we had ten steers and fifty sheep and 


RAS GUBSA, CONE OF MENELIK’S PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS, AND HIS STAFF 


goats that we had not needed. Ultimately, 
we were obliged to give them away. Our com- 
pound at the capital during our stay bore some 
faint resemblance at all times to the Chicago 
stock-yards. 

On entering the fertile and magnificent 
province of Mindjar we crossed vast expanses 
of well-cultivated fields yielding two and 
three crops a year. There were fine cattle 
and prosperous-looking villages everywhere. 
Some of the threshing scenes were most 
picturesque. In some cases the straw was 
strewn about a small area and beaten with 
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ATTO MANAYE, ONE OF MENELIK’S SOLDIERS 


Who has slain five elephants with his sabre, and fifteen lions and three rhinoceroses with his rifle 
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flails; but the usual process seemed to be to 
drive cattle round and round over it in 
a circle. 

In one of the first of these villages we passed 
the first church that we had seen since the 
beginning of our journey. It looked some- 
thing like the pictures of the Chinese pagoda 
upon a willow-pattern plate. It was round, 
as are all the Abyssinian churches, which 
tradition says are copied after Solomon’s 
temple. All of our Abyssinian servants bowed 
reverently when we passed the church, 
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the two forces met, the Dedjazmatch, or 
General in Command of the Abyssinians, 
dismounted. Introductions followed. The 
escorting troops then wheeled, and moved 
on in advance. Their numbers increased so 
rapidly as we approached the city that we 
were finally preceded by 3,000 men. 
Surrounding their chiefs, the warriors 
marched in most extraordinary confusion, 
sometimes performing evolutions, sometimes 
walking their horses, and sometimes galloping. 
It was a beautiful spectacle. No two cos- 





OGAS MOHAMMED, IMPRISONED FOR TWO YEARS FOR REVOLT AGAINST MENELIK 
Released in October, 1903, in order that he might lead his tribe against the Mullah in Somaliland 


some of them kissing the soil or the wooden 
gateway. 

At length, on December 18th —twenty 
days after leaving Diré-Douah—we saw in 
the far distance the shining roofs of Addis 
Ababa. High mountains were on both sides 
and ahead of us, and we marched across 
fields of waving grain. We halted, after two 
hours, at a spot called Shola, to receive 
M. Chefneux, the Emperor’s Counselor of 
State, who had promised to come to escort us 
into the city. 

We mounted our mules at two o’clock, and 
moved slowly in the direction of Addis Ababa. 
Soon we discerned in the distance an entire 
division of troops coming toward us. When 


tumes were alike. Saddles and bridles were 
decorated with gold and_ silver fringe. 
Bucklers of burnished gold were carried by 
the soldiers, and from their shoulders flew 
mantles of leopard and lion skins, of silk, 
satin and velvet. They were picked men 
riding well, their “‘chammas”’ flowing in the 
wind. Only the bright rifle-barrels marked 
the difference between these Ethiopians and 
the army of their forbe who followed the 
Queen of Sheba when she went down into 
Judea. We were spellbound by the moving 
mass of color, across which floated the weird 
music of a band of shawm players—playing as 
they had played when Jericho fell. With the 
probable emotion of the Yankee at the Court 
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of King Arthur, we approached the throne 
of the King of Kings. 

Having entered the outskirts of the city, 
we found ourselves traveling over one of the 
smooth and well-built roads with which 
Menelik is introducing modern civilization. 
The crowds became denser as we neared the 
palace. We climbed steadily higher, for 
the Emperor’s palace occupies the crest of a 
hill, and dominates the whole city. The 
“Guebi,” as the group of imperial buildings is 
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on either side were massed hundreds of the 
chief people of Addis-Ababa, garbed like the 
soldiers in many-colored raiment, and waiting 
in respectful silence. 

At the farther end sat the Emperor upon 
his divan or throne. It was placed upon a 
platform extending entirely across the hall, 
and under a canopy supported by four gilded 
columns, the gift of the French Republic. 
On each side of the throne stood two young 
princes holding guns, and back of it, and 





NEPHEW OF RAS MAKONNEN, THE GOVERNOR OF HARAR 


In war costume, with his chiefs 


called, is surrounded by a thatched stone 
wall, and everything about the premises 
conveys the impression of orderliness and 
thrift. We passed through a number of court- 
yards, then across a spacious campus, in the 
background of which a battalion of artillery- 
men stood by the guns captured from the 
Italians, and saluted us as we passed. Upon 
reaching the wide Indian doorway, we dis- 
mounted and prepared to enter. 

The ‘ Aderach,”’ or audience-hall, was large 


and half church-like, its roof supported by 
pillars of timber bridge-work. The throne 


at the opposite end made it seem more church- 
like. 


Back of the lines formed by the pillars 


extending on both sides until they merged 
into the crowds waiting in the aisles, stood 
the ministers, judges, and officers of the 
Court. A subdued light softened the colors 
and blended them harmoniously. 

Our small column, both officers and men, 
advanced half-way across the wide and 
empty space, where the officers bowed low. 
In complete silence the procession continued 
on to the elevation on which the throne 
stood. Here the rest of the party halted, as 
I stepped forward to shake hands in the most 
friendly and informal manner with the 
Emperor, who held out his own hand and 
smiled cordially. He sat in oriental fashion, 
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AN ETHIOPIAN SCHOOL-MASTER 
And a pupil from the upper classes 


his legs crossed and his arms supported on two 
cushions. He wore a red velvet mantle, 
barely disclosing the snowy-white under- 
garments. Around his head a white hand- 
kerchief was closely bound. He also wore 
diamond ear-drops, and several rings upon 
both hands. His face was full of intelli- 
gence, and his manners those of a gentleman 
as well as of a king. Distinctly, the first 
impression was agreeable. 


RAS MANGASHA 


Son of the late Emperor John—an Ethiopian noble 





THE WIFE OF RAS OUALDO GEORGIS 


Governor of Kaffa 


After a short formal address, I presented 
my commission from the President. This the 
Emperor scrutinized with polite indifference, 
laying it aside at once, and replying in a 
few words. He spoke in the Ambharic 
language. All the other conversation and 
translations were in French. The officers of 


A YOUNG ETHIOPIAN GENTLEMAN 
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the mission were then presented, and were 
asked to take chairs. The Emperor told us 
of the arrangements made for our comfort, 
and we separated with his promise to fix in 
writing an hour for a first private audience 
on the next day. As we left the “ Aderach” 
the captured cannon roared out twenty-one 
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PASHA BALEINE 
Who guided the British troops in their operations to Somaliland 


guns, and the band of native musicians 
played ‘Hail Columbia.”’ 

The same immense escort which had led us 
into the city headed by the shawm players, 
now augmented by the artillery men and the 
Emperor’s band, led us down the mountain- 
side to our temporary home. The generals, 
judges and colonels entered with the officers, 
and together we inspected the quarters of 
the Ras Oualdo Georgis. . 

The Ras Oualdo Georgis, a nephew of Men- 
elik and ruler of a province, had erected this 
palace for his own comfort on his visits to the 
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A TRAINED ELEPHANT 
Presented to the Emperor by King Edward VII. of Great Britain 


capital. It stood in a large park which was 
subdivided into compounds. It was oval, 
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THE DOORWAY OF THE ADERACH 
An audience hall, where King Menelik received the American mission 
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probably one hundred feet long by eighty 
wide, one story high, and divided into two 
rooms. There were several large doors and 
two windows in each room: the latter had solid 
wooden shutters, but no glass. Upon the floor 
were numerous oriental rugs, and in the front 
room was a divan, or throne, a long table, 
and many chairs. 

After the departure of our visitors, the 
tired sailors and marines had to make a 
camp. The tents were put up in front of the 
palace, and the flag was raised over ‘‘Camp 


THE EMPEROR AND HIS S 


Roosevelt.”” A large number of spectators 
had found their way within the grounds, and 
the soldiers’ labors were beguiled by the 
music of the Emperor’s band. 

The second day at the capital was almost 
as strenuous as the first. The Emperor had 
given me an appointment at ten o’clock. A 
divan in a small chamber awaited his Majesty. 
He entered quietly and promptly, accom- 
panied by a number of important personages. 
They disappeared at a given signal, and to the 
Emperor’s amazement I handed him a copy 
of a treaty, written in his own language by 
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UITE ENTERING THE ADERACH TO RECEIVE THE MISSION 


Professor Littmann of Princeton University. 
This enabled him to grasp our intentions 
immediately without the intervention of an 
interpreter. After this meeting, either busi- 
ness interviews with the Emperor himself, or 
exchanges of views with his responsible 
ministers, took place daily. 


Ill 


The réle of the various legations in Addis 
Ababa is purely political. America has been 
the first country to establish diplomatic rela- 
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tions for the avowed purpose of protecting 
and extending commerce, without having a 
political issue to discuss. 

Our trade with Abyssinia grew under 
shadowy political arrangements, when the 
Abyssinians claimed an outlet upon the 
sea which the Egyptians contested with 
them by force of arms. In our time the 
Abyssinians were forced back until they were 
land-locked, with Italy, France and England 
standing guard upon the Red Sea. Later 
came the active occupation of the French 
possession by keen-witted Frenchmen, the 
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MENELIK’S DOMINION, ABYSSINIA, OR ETHIOPIA, SURROUNDED BY STATES UNDER EUROPEAN CONTROL 


creation of the port of Djibouti, and the intrigues, the line was finally put into opera- 
building of the railroad to the Ethiopian tion in the summer of 1903. It has recently 
frontier. After many delays and political been announced that all preliminary questions 
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have been satisfactorily settled, and that the 
railroad will now be completed from Diré- 
Douah to the capital. It will require three or 
four years to connect Addis Ababa with the 
line already built, but when this great enter- 
prise is accomplished Ethiopia will be in a 
position to convert her vast treasures of 
natural wealth into money and to join her 
sister trading nations of the world. 

The present foreign trade of Ethiopia is not 
great. Exports and imports together amount 
to $2,316,000, of which the share of the 
United States amounts to $1,389,600—large 
in proportion to the trade of other countries, 
but hardly important. American cottons 
account for $579,000. As imports we receive, 
from Abyssinia and 
Somaliland together, 
skins and hides to 
the value of $675,000, 
and $135,000 worth of 
coffee. We naturally 
look to the future to 
develop a commerce 
of really important 
volume. The two 
great obstacles to the 
increase of American 
trade at present are: 
1. The absence of 
American navigation 
lines assuring rapid, 
direct, and cheap 
transportation. 2.The 
absence of American 
business firms in Ethi- 
opia capable of repre- 
senting our interests. 

There are gems and gold in Ethiopia. The 
gems we saw were found scattered over the 
desert wastes, washed down from the moun- 
tains above. Gold is hidden away in the 
mountains in quantities which can be esti- 
mated by no existing data. Even now the 
annual production of gold by methods as old 
as Moses amounts probably to $500,000. As 
for copper, iron and the ordinary metals, 
their extraction is merely a question of 
finding facilities for shipment and, probably 
more important still, a market capable of 
absorbing them. Petroleum has been dis- 
covered in large quantities, but the Emperor 
is currently believed to regard as the most 
important of Abyssinian activities the culti- 
vation of his fertile table-lands. 
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The hope of the country does depend upon 
agriculture. A bountiful Providence has 
given Abyssinia a climate and a soil which 
produce two, and even three, crops a year. 
On the table-lands of Ethiopia nearly every 
grain can be grown that will grow anywhere. 
Here is the original home of the coffee plant, 
and cotton has been successfully grown here 
for many years. This fact has inspired half a 
dozen French cultivators to undertake cotton- 
growing upon a large scale. They have had 
such success that others are about to copy 
them, and there will probably be systematic 
efforts to make Ethiopia an important cotton- 
exporting region. But stock-raising, includ- 
ing beef, sheep and goats, is now by far the 

most important in- 
dustry of the empire. 


A visit paid to the 
American encamp- 
ment by the Emperor 
was the certain signal 
that our serious busi- 
ness discussions were 
practically over and 
that we might prepare 
for our homeward 
journey. The final 
audience with his 
Majesty was arranged 
for Sunday afternoon, 
December 27th. He 
received us in the 
small audience cham- 
ber. The serious busi- 
ness of the hour was 
to affix the official 
seals to the treaty, which had previously been 
drafted in the Amharic and French languages. 

As the actual comparison of the two 
copies of the treaty had preceded the audience, 
nothing remained to be done except to affix 
the signatures and the official seals. The 
Emperor never signs any documents, attach- 
ing instead to his letters his seal, impressed 
with black ink, and to formal documents the 
great seal of state. A white-robed secretary 
appeared with the instrument by which this 
is imposed, and, placing it on the floor, stamped 
the lion of Ethiopia under the sign manual of 
the President’s Commissioner. We all shook 
hands and exchanged congratulations. Our 
soldiers presented arms and retired. Then 
the officers bowed low and followed. 
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THE ENACTMENTS OF NO TWO STATES ALIKE—CASES IN WHICH THE DECI. 
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BY 


HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


(THE FIFTH OF A SERIES OF FIRST-HAND ARTICLES ON LIFE INSURANCE) 


HE first life insurance policy of which 

the details are on record resulted in 

a law suit: William Gybbons insured 

himself on June 15, 1583, for £383 against 

dying in twelve months; he did die on May 

28th of the next year—and the disgusted 

underwriters (the company of those days) 

contested payment on the plea that he had 

lived twelve months of twenty-eight days 

each! From that day to this the managers 

of insurance companies have been striving 

to avoid contact and conflict with legal en- 
actments. 


In the matter of contested policies they 
have to a large extent succeeded—partly 
because it is seldom worth while to take such 


cases into court. If a policy-holder commits 
suicide and the widow sues for the insurance, 
the chances are about ten to one that the jury 
will decide against the company. Conse- 
quently, only the cases of patent or sus- 
pected fraud ever come to trial, for the effect 
is bad on the company’s reputation with the 
unreasoning public in almost any event. 
Owing to the confused policies issued by 
American companies in the early years and 
to a habit then of contesting every loss when 
there was a point which could be made by 
an astute lawyer, this prejudice used to ex- 
tend to the judges themselves. An insur- 
ance lawyer tells the following story: 


“Some years ago, as counsel for one of the sound- 
est and most reputable companies of the country, 
I tried a case before a former judge of our court, 
who listened patiently to the testimony of men of 
character and unimpeachable business reputation 
whom I introduced as witnesses. On the argu- 
ment I submitted my authorities based upon the 
testimony as offered. After some weeks I was 
surprised to learn that the court had decided against 


my client. Knowing that the decision, if not set 
aside, meant great financial loss, not only to the 
company interested, but also to every insurance 
company in this State, I stated that fact to the 
judge, and he promptly said that my law was all 
right, but he regarded all the testimony as only 
‘insurance buncome.’”’ I succeeded in obtaining 
a reargument of the case and convincing the court 
to the contrary, and the decision was opened and 
reversed.” 


When one comes to legal supervision, how- 
ever, one finds the insurance companies to- 
day groaning in secret over a grievous burden. 

To begin with, it is hard to see why a mu- 
tual life insurance company should be taxed 
at all—any more than a savings bank. Yet 
the January, 1904, report of one such con- 
cern in New Jersey shows an expenditure for 
taxes, fees to State officials, and licenses 
amounting to 20 per cent. of its total yearly 
expenses—outside of payments to policy- 
holders. And this in addition to 2 per cent. 
of taxes on the real estate it owns. 

This is absurd on the face of it. The 
causes are the chaotic condition of insurance 
laws and the natural tendency of legislators 
to consider any wealthy corporation fair 
game. 

In effect, the companies have to pay fees 
and taxes to maintain about fifty different 
sets of supervisors, commissioners, and office 
machinery, nine-tenths of which does no 
good to any earthly being except in providing 
political jobs. Each State and territory has 
its own separate laws as to licenses, fees, 
taxes, statements and what not, and any 
one can see at a glance what a chance such a 
situation offers to pompous ignorance or 
dishonesty. 

An expert on the subject, Mr. Charles E. 
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Gross, has recently put the matter very matured by the death of the insured and which was 
strikingly : payable by its terms to his executor, administrator 


or assigns. The policy was a personal asset of the 
“I can start,” says he, “from New Haven today decedent’s estate, and by the law universal, as you 
with an insurance policy in my pocket which has now, personal property of a decedent passes by 
one judicial interpretation in the State of Connec- jaw to the personal representative, while real estate 
ticut, but will receive another when I reach New descends to the heir. My client notified the family 
York, a third in Ohio, one entirely different from all that it was ready to pay the policy as soon as an 
in Iowa, and possibly a new one when I reach the administrator should be appointed. They refused 
territory of New Mexico and the jurisdiction of to take out letters of administration, and so the 
only the United States Courts; and all of these de- policy was not paid and the matter lay dormant for 
cisions would be rendered upon the simple request over a year until finally the heirs-at-law brought 
of the insurance company which issued the policy suit against the company, and I then found that in 
to be informed to whom it can safely pay the pro- that State in another case, which was a suit by the 
ceeds of the policy.” heirs-at-law upon a similar policy payable to the 
personal representatives of the decedent, the high- 

So it is not only the diversity of law in the _ est court had held that the title to personal property, 
various commonwealths where a company the same as to real estate, descends upon the death 
does business with which an insurance man _ of the owner to the heirs-at-law subject only to the 
has to contend, but with radically different rights of creditors to take out letters of adminis- 
interpretations of laws and precedents made tation within a reasonable time, and as such a 


| by State legislatures and Federal and State time had elapsed and no letters had been asked for, 
y the heirs themselves could maintain a suit for the 


courts often working with deliberate inde- policy without taking out letters of administration. 
| pendence of each other. Mr. Gross says It is only necessary to remark that this was a suit 
| further: against a life insurance company in a western 
State, where life insurance companies were not 
i 























Some years ago, one of my client rec! life insur- popular. But it was a decision which declared the 
mane compeny, Was sued on a olicy in a State law of that State, and my client was obliged to 
court of another State where it was transacting pay, without a receipt from any personal repre- 
business. As the exact question involved had . : ” 

; , : sentative of the insured. 
been previously decided by a court of the highest 
| standing, we all supposed that the company had Some years ago the insurance department 








a complete legal defence. Upon further exami- ot a Wwesteta Giate tad at ite head -a man 






| nation of the question, however, after suit had h d b 5 ; 
| been commenced, I found that the Supreme Court who proved to ? » adept in graft. His 
of said State, within a few months prior to my method wee simple in the extreme: he 

merely intimated to the great companies 


ie | examination, had decided the same question ex- 
i= actly opposite to the previous decision which had that unless they agreed to “‘stand and de- 


iit i been rendered by the United States Supreme Court. liver” they would be denied the right to 
| I then advised my client to remove the suit from do business in that State. One of the three 
| the State Court into the Federal Circuit Court (as greatest companies to which this alternative 
in that State it had the right to do) in order toes- was presented saw its chance: the State was 
he cape the obnoxious State decision and to avail it- 9+ an important factor in its business—so 
ie self of the more satisfactory decision of the Federal . e* witha ‘eckunel is ie tt te. 
Court. Had the suit been removed, all liability : gana Kone y fy . ~0g 
under that particular policy would have been ee this radical action produced a cyclone 

of public disapproval which promptly swept 


avoided, but unfortunately the lawyers to whom . : 
the case was sent failed to file the removal petition the dishonest superintendent out of office. 


within the time allowed by the statute, and the In another State the superintendent proved 
company was compelled by the State court to pay pompous. He demanded that a separate 
a the policy. Upon the same question of liability examination of the companies’ affairs, at 
involved in that case there were two exactly oppo- their expense, must be made for the benefit 
i site decisions—rendered respectively by two of the of that State—though all the other States 
ablest courts in our country—in force at the same are content to accept the sworn examinations 
time, and in the same place—and the liability of iad Gu tee Mie Vink ond h 
the company depended entirely on the forum in ee ve eee ae ee assachusetts 
which it could have its cause tried. departments. Then he saw a chance for 
“Some few years ago another of my clients was POlitical capital, and announced that the sys- 
ready and willing to pay a policy which it had is- tem of “deferred dividends” was contrary 
sued in one of the western States and which had_ to the laws of that State: dividends must be 
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‘annual or the company would be debarred. 
In this case the field was too important to 
abandon; the companies had to fight; and a 
long, expensive legal battle was necessary to 
establish a principle which could do no harm 
to anybody and had been proved to be a 
public benefit. 

Insurance people will not talk of these 
matters. They argue that it can do no good, 
and that the only result will be to arouse the 
enmity of these powerful opponents. But it 
is not difficult, even today, to get authentic 
accounts of such incidents as this: 

The superintendent of an insurance de- 
partment came to the home office of a great 
company. He was made welcome with the 
dignity befitting his position, but he did not 
unbend. Presently he announced: 

“T’ve come to make an examination of 
your books.” 

There was a hurried consultation. It would 
be a nuisance and an expense to stop all 
the office machinery for this ridiculous farce, 
but the man was clearly within the authority 
given him by the law. The officers notified 
the visitor he could go ahead. 

“Um-m. Very good. The charge will 
be a hundred dollars and my expenses,’’ he 
remarked. 

The first instinct of the gentlemen in charge 
was to throw him out. But when they con- 
sidered the matter, they decided that the 
only sensible thing to do was to pay the 
blackmail, since the fellow could have cost 
them ten times as much without exposing 
himself. Needless to say, the examination 
was indefinitely postponed upon receipt of 
the check. 

If those in charge of the great insurance 
companies would tell the facts, it would make 
a story of “‘graft’’ equal to any of the recent 
“revelations.” The instance noted before 
was chiefly singular in that the managers did 
not at once see what the rascal was after and 
were actually about to let him go ahead with 
his examination. 

Some years ago the political party in power 
in a certain State which had never taxed in- 
surance companies announced that one of 
the forthcoming bills would be for a tax 
which would cost the companies hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually. The 
latter at once entered upon an energetic 
campaign of education, circularizing all their 
policy-holders throughout the State and tell- 
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ing them just what this law would mean in 
reduced dividends. 

When they thought they had constructed 
a respectable opposition, the spokesman of 
insurance interests went to the State capital 
to see the Governor. Finding that gentle- 
man obdurate and determined, he hinted 
that the companies were not so defenseless as 
the politicians seemed to think. 

‘*Pooh,”’ said the Governor, ‘‘I know about 
the work you gentlemen are doing—but you 
might as well save your money. You do not 
appreciate the force of a party in power: 
you'll find I’ll take your men from out of 
your hands whenever I need them.” 

Sure enough, the very next day there was 
a preliminary skirmish on the insurance bill 
—and the companies beheld the men upon 
whom they had depended- absolutely, falling 
into line at the crack of the party whip. 

There was another trip down to the capital 
and another interview with the Governor— 
after which the insurance interests were glad 
to compromise on a bill which prescribed 
half the rate named in the first one. 

Of course, the obvious relief from the oner- 
ous and ramified system of conflicting super- 
vision and its possibilities for ‘graft’? would 
be found in the substitution of a Federal 
insurance department, which could give a 
charter authorizing a company to do business, 
Say, in every State except its own. The sug- 
gestion to insurance people of Federal con- 
trol generally brings out a reference to the 
“Paul and Virginia” decision—a famous 
case in which the Supreme Court’s language 
has been interpreted as holding that life in- 
surance is not commerce and is not, there- 
fore, subject to United States laws. The 
fact is, however, that in the recently created 
Department of Commerce, the Bureau of 
Corporations does cover insurance to some 
degree. It is to be hoped that this may be 
the first step toward a more intelligent scheme 
of supervision and taxation. The United 
States is behind every country in the world 
in this matter: in England and on the Con- 
tinent life insurance is not only encouraged, 
but is in some instances made compulsory ; 
whereas here, with the largest interests in 
the world (one American company last year 
did nearly 50 per cent. more business than 
all the eighty companies of Great Britain 
combined) the insurance laws are among the 
chief obstacles. 
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IN PACIFIC RAILROADS 


HOW MR. E. H. HARRIMAN HAS ACQUIRED CONTROL, OR PART CON- 
TROL, OF ALL THE LINES BUT ONE BETWEEN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
AND THE PACIFIC—A DRAMATIC STORY OF A CONSTRUCTIVE AMBITION 


BY 


\ M. KEYS 


NE of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
() of the railroad problems west of 
the Mississippi River to-day comes 
of the personal ambition of one man to domi- 
nate all the through routes from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. The one 
man is Mr. Edward H. Harriman, president of 
the Southern Pacific and of the Union Pacific 
railroads. 

There are seven so-called transcontinental 
railroads. They are the routes by which all 
the traffic of the East reaches the western 
coast, namely, the Great Northern Railway; 
the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Portland 
Route, consisting of the Union Pacific and the 
Oregon Short Line; the Overland Route, con- 
sisting of the Union Pacific and the Central 
Pacific; the new trunk line to consist of the 
Denver & Rio Grande or the Union Pacific 
and the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Pacific 
Railroad, now about ready for operation; 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé; and the 
Sunset Route, which is the Southern Pacific 
from New Orleans to San Francisco. Of 
these lines Mr. Harriman and his friends 
control four: the Union Pacific—Oregon 
Short Line route, the Overland Route, the 
new route via the San Pedro, and the Sunset 
Route. In addition, Mr. Harriman holds 
a very large interest in the Northern Pacific, 
and has recently bought a considerable 
interest in the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé. 
Only one, the Great Northern, is free from 
his or his associates’ influence. 

This practical “cornering” of transconti- 
nental railroads is not viewed with equanimity 
by the other railroad magnates of the West, 
who have noted with increasing alarm the 
announcements from Mr. Harriman’s office 
that new interests have been acquired in 
new lines. In every instance, out of 
confusion, rumor, and even panic, the 
Harriman interest has emerged to announce 


the acquisition of a part in the control of 
another transcontinental railroad. 

This progress culminated in two announce- 
ments made public in the past four months: 
the first, that the Union Pacific had bought 
a half interest in the new San Pedro, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad; and the 
second, that Mr. Harriman and some of his 
associates had purchased about $25,000,000 
worth of the stock of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railway. The San Pedro 
Route was begun three years ago by Senator 
William A. Clark, of Montana. It was 
designed to be a rival of the Central Pacific, 
which is owned by the Union Pacific. The 
Santa Fé, as it is commonly called, is the 
one railroad from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific which has remained, since 1897, 
independent of the great merged systems. 
It has been a common saying that, so long 
as the Santa Fé remained independent, the 
railroad situation in the West was safe. 
Now Mr. Harriman has acquired the largest 
individual interest in it. He has not bought 
control, but he has made it impossible for 
any one else to buy control. 

This tremendous centralization of railroad 
power is the culmination of the ‘‘merger 
period.’”’” When, eight years ago, the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company was bought from 
the receivers and reorganized under the name 
of the Union Pacific Railway Company, the 
era of consolidation began. 

The government, after the building of 
the Union Pacific, had lent it sums of money. 
By 1892 the amount of these loans and their 
interest had reached $52,000,000. The entire 
debt was due in 1895 and later. Year after 
year the directors appointed by the govern- 
ment appealed to Congress for some settlement 
that should remove this fearful load of debt. 
Congress paid no attention. Finally, in 1893, 
the mortgage on the road was foreclosed. 
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THE HARRIMAN RAILROADS WEST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, AND THE COMPETING LINES 


On January 22, 1897, however, in a letter Mr. James Stillman, President of the National 


signed by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, an offer was City Bank; Mr. Harriman, and others. 


The 


made of $48,000,000 for the government’s names meant very little. Mr. Harriman’s 
Share in the railroad. Mr. Schiff represented meant nothing at all. Most people guessed 
a syndicate which included Messrs. Marvin that he was associated with Mr. Hughitt in 


Hughitt, President of the Chicago & North- representing Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt. 


At 


western; Mr. George J. Gould and Mr. the close of the year the government sold its 


Winslow S. Pierce, of the Missouri Pacific; share for $58,000,000. 





In January, 1898, 
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the courts approved the sale. The new 
owners took immediate possession of the 
railroad and appointed the board of directors. 

This purchase was a gigantic gamble. 
For the government’s share, for $8,400,000 
worth of Oregon Short Line stock, bought 
in that year, and on account of other 
smaller purchases, the new syndicate paid 
more than $81,500,000. They did not secure 
actual ownership such as a man secures 
when he pays for a house and gets a deed for 
it. They acquired merely a second lien on 
the road. There stood ahead of their equity 
nearly $75,000,000 of first mortgage bonds 
which had to be paid—or the owners of which 
had to be satisfied—before the new syndicate 
could get a dollar of interest on its invest- 
ment. But the gamble was based upon the 
belief that the country had already passed 
through the worst times it would experience 
for many a year. 

The name of Mr. Harriman first appeared in 
an Official notice in January, 1898. It was the 
last name on the list of directors of the new 
company. He held no office. Men spoke of him 
as possibly the representative of Mr. W. K. 
Vanderbilt or as associated with Mr. George 
J. Gould. No one but Mr. Schiff knew exactly 
what sort of man Mr. Harriman was. He 
had worked quietly with the syndicate, yet 
his was the master mind that had conceived 
and guided its gigantic project. The plan 
to make this wreck of a railroad the centre of 
a system whose divisions should themselves 
be systems was his. He had planned that the 
credit of this company should arm him with 
power and credit to accomplish things then 
undreamed of among financiers, for the 
wreck of Union Pacific, the offer of the 
syndicate, the long-delayed purchase, the 
quick rehabilitation — all these things hap- 
pened in Wall Street before the era of consol- 
idation and merger had fairly begun. 


FIGHTING COMPETITORS 


In February, 1898, the syndicate added to 
its holdings the line that had been the 
Kansas Pacific, from Kansas City to Denver, 
once a plaything of Jay Gould. In March it 
offered to purchase the remaining stock of the 
Oregon Short Line. It was not wise to allow 
other lines to use the Union Pacific’s one 
outlet to the Pacific Coast, and therefore 
the Union Pacific offered to exchange its 
own stock for Oregon Short Line stock, share 


for share. The offer was accepted. In Jan- 
uary, 1899, possession was formally taken, 
and the traffic of the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific was turned away from the 
Oregon Short Line. , 

At this juncture Mr. Harriman stepped from 
the ranks. One day he was simply one of the 
directors of the Union Pacific; the next he 
was chairman of the executive committee. 
Men talked of him at the clubs. His name 
became prominent in gossip at the Waldorf- 
Astoria and about the posts on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Still, except to 
the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, he was 
hardly known. On Wall Street they still 
spoke of him as the representative of Mr. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, and Mr. Harriman never 
denied it. 

In the spring of 1899, one man, Mr. C. P. 
Huntington, came to a different belief. 
The story of his awakening is told in various 
ways in Wall Street. In the bad years he 
had gathered together his scattered lines and 
had made of them the Southern Pacific. 
Early in 1899, representatives of the Union 
Pacific asked him to sell them the Central 
Pacific. Mr. Huntington smiled. Let Union 
Pacific into California—his own territory? 

“No, I guess I have the Union Pacific 
where I want it!” said he. 

A week later it was announced that the 
Utah & Northern Railroad had been incor- 
porated, to build from Salt Lake City to San 
Francisco. Its stock was all owned by the 
Oregon Short Line. It was to compete with 
the Central Pacific. It was to be the main 
line of the Union Pacific beyond Salt Lake 
City. It threatened to cut off the Central 
Pacific from its richest traffic, and leave it 
stranded in the wilderness without an eastern 
connection. Surveys were run through. Rails 
were laid. In the early summer of 1900 the 
road had reached as far south as the Nevada 
State line. 

‘Who is running the Union Pacific?” asked 
Mr. Huntington. 

From 1898 to 1900 the Union Pacific grew 
in wealth and power. Earnings increased 
beyond the most extravagant dreams of the 
early ‘go's. With the boom the great 
railroads of the West prospered, the Union 
Pacific most of all. 

Mr. Harriman grew with it. Day by day 
his profits mounted into the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, then into the millions, 


























then on into the tens of millions. By the end 
of 1900 he had become a financial power. 
Swiftly commerce piled up wealth for all who 
had ventured their fortunes in the syndicate 
of 1897. The banking house of Kuhn, Loeb, 
& Co., at the end of 1900, stood in the fore- 
most four among the great banking houses 
that are not national banks. 

Yet Mr. Harriman was nearly unknown to 
the public. Mr. Horace G. Burt was still presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific, and Mr. Winslow S. 
Pierce was still Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. Men in Wall Street spoke of the 
Union Pacific as “‘the Kuhn, Loeb Railroad.” 
The genius of the syndicate was as yet 
unrevealed. But cautiously, slowly, conserva- 
tively, he created and fostered the credit of 
the Union Pacific. He believed that in this 
alone lay the hope of his plans. On this 
he should build his system of systems that 
was to lay at his feet the commerce of the 
whole Pacific Coast. 

In his office at 120 Broadway, New York, 
he worked as few of the wealthy men of the 
country have ever worked. Day after day, 
week after week, month after month, he 
labored at his task. At his desk in the big 
inside office he was to be found at almost any 
working hour. He is a small man, very 
slightly built, mnarrow-chested, delicate in 
appearance. At his desk he is a regular 
whirlwind for energy. He goes through his 
correspondence and through the hundred 
reports that reach him at a pace that is not 
rivalled in any office on Wall Street—the 
region of speed. His stenographers must 
keep the pace. He has a small army of them, 
and, report says, they work in relays. He 
can keep them all busy. He is one of the 
most rapid thinkers in the Street, and his 
action is as quick as his thought. 

Between 1897 and 1900 Mr. Harriman 
mastered the detail of his railroads. No 
one who does not know the detail of a railroad 
can understand what this means. Through 
those years he watched the growth of the 
traffic of his roads and of all their competitors. 
He learned to judge of the comparative 
advantages of declaring war and of declaring 
peace with his rivals in the western markets. 
He measured with a careful eye the chances 
of successful war and profitable peace in the 
rich valleys of the Coast, where his Oregon 
lines met the lines of Mr. J. J. Hill, and out 
on the plains of Nebraska, where his traffic 
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agents met the agents of the Burlington, the 
Northwestern, and the St. Paul. He mastered 
the rate problem. Perhaps he learned the 
wisdom of paying rebates so long as one is 
never caught. He learned to charge the 
traffic as much as it would pay, so long as no 
one else was near to charge it less. He 
learned the necessity of making rates that 
would bring the grain of western Nebraska, 
the lumber of central Oregon, the mineral 
ores of Idaho and Wyoming into the cities of 
the central West, where markets throve. He 
followed close upon the heels of Mr. J. J. Hill, 
that master of cheap transportation. He 
imitated Mr. Hill’s methods, and it is said 
that he improved upon them. Sometimes, 
by cutting rates, he fought his great antagonist 
on the north. Sometimes, by a traffic truce, 
by a joint schedule, even by the surrender of 
a market, he placated him. Always, say the 
western railroad men, for every yard he 
yielded he gained two. 

Quiet, persistent, aggressive, subtle, he 
spread his empire into the North, pushing in 
the outposts. of the Burlington, the Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern. Gradually 
the business of Wyoming, even the business 
of Montana and of Washington, paid toll more 
and more to the Harriman lines. Butte 
and Spokane, important feeders of the Hill 
roads, welcomed his lines and gave them 
business. He gathered traffic from all fields 
competitive and non-competitive; made mar- 
kets where no markets had been before; 
helped the Great Desert develop; nursed 
Portland and San Francisco into greater 
power. He made the Union Pacific; and the 
Union Pacific made him. 

In August, 1900, C. P. Huntington died very 
suddenly. He had held the South against 
Mr. Harriman and had defied him. For 
five months after his death the stocks of the 
Southern Pacific stood at high prices. Rumors 
flew thick and fast. One authority declared 
that the Vanderbilts had bought the control 
of the Huntington properties; another, that 
the election of Mr. C. M. Hays to the presidency 
was the cause of the great advance in the 
price of the stocks. But on February 1, rgor, 
Mr. James Speyer, head of the New York 
banking house of Speyer & Company, an- 
nounced that the holdings of his firm and 
other stocks of the Southern Pacific had been 
sold to a syndicate ‘‘composed of Messrs. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company and their associates.”’ 
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The purchase amounted to $75,000,000 worth 
of stock out of a total of $200,000,000. It 
was enough to control, for no other interest 
could gather enough stock to outvote the 
holders of this amount of stock in annual 
meetings. In March the entire block of 
stock was sold to the Union Pacific, which 
issued bonds to pay for it. The credit of the 
Union Pacific, created by Mr. Harriman, was 
beginning to get results. 


THE BATTLE FOR THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 


Yet, even at that late date, he was but 
little understood. Even in Wall Street he 
was still considered “‘a Vanderbilt man” or 
‘‘a Gould man.’”’ The awakening was to be 
sudden. At that very time events were 
shaping which would reveal him in his full 
power. In April he demanded representa- 
tion in a tremendous deal whereby the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific were to buy 
joint control of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. Almost peremptorily Mr. Hill and 
Mr. Morgan refused the demand. They did 
not know Mr. Harriman. 

It was not until the blow was struck that 
they awoke to the full truth. On May s5, 
1901, the office of J. P. Morgan & Company, 


in a half-panic, cabled to the great financier, 
then spending the summer in France: ‘‘ Union 
Pacific interests are buying Northern Pacific. 


Instruc- 
“Buy the 


They may have bought control. 
tions.”” The answer came back: 
control and hold it!” 

Panic was let loose. By May 7th the 
instructions had been carried out to the 
letter. The bankers associated with Mr. 
Harriman, too, having secured all the stock 
they wanted, ceased buying and let the market 
look out for itself. They simply called in 
what stock they had lent. Unhappy men, 
who had sold stock they did not own but had 
merely borrowed, were called upon suddenly 
to return the stock to the lenders. To get it 
they paid fabulous prices. Several hundred 
shares changed hands at $1,000 per share. 

Wall Street was shaken. There is a story 
that Mr. Schiff came to Mr. Harriman and 
besought him to say a word that would check 
the terrible selling of stocks that was going on. 
Men were pouring out their securities to raise 
the money to meet their losses in the great 
corner and so save their business houses 
from ruin. Mr. Harriman stood firm. He 
had played the game, and he believed he had 
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won it. He seemed to have the control of 
the Northern Pacific. It was at this moment 
that Wall Street saw him as he really is—the 
genius of the Union Pacific. For two short 
days he dictated terms of peace, it is said, 
even to Mr. Morgan and to Mr. Hill. 

On May 11th, two days after the great 
panic, a select company of financiers gathered 
in Mr. Harriman’s office. From the house of 
J. P. Morgan & Company came Mr. Charles 
Steele, the brilliant lawyer, and Mr. Robert 
Bacon, right-hand men of Mr. Morgan. 
From the Great Northern office came Mr. 
Hill. From the banking house of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company came Mr. Schiff. They 
gathered at the call of Mr. Harriman. 

Mr. Hill tells the story of that memorable 
meeting very briefly and naively. 

“There was no discussion,” he says, “of 
the amount of stock held. I think Mr. 
Schiff said ‘We hold control of the Northern 


‘Pacific!’ and I think Mr. Bacon said, ‘Mr. 


Schiff, before you are through, you will find 
you don’t!’” 

Before the meeting was over, Mr. Schiff 
found that Mr. Bacon was right. The 
Harriman representatives had bought in 
round numbers $78,000,000 worth of stock 
out of a total of $155,000,000 worth. It 
looked like control. But only $37,000,000 of 
it was common stock—the rest was preferred 
stock. The Morgan forces held $42,000,000 
of the common. They told Mr. Harriman 
that, under the reorganization plan of the 
Northern Pacific, the preferred stock could 
be retired. They coolly told him that the 
preferred would be retired immediately, and 
that the house of Morgan would still hold 
control, through the common stock. 

The thing was done. Mr. Harriman, rather 
than go to law in a hopeless cause, acquiesced. 
He was appointed a director of the Northern 
Pacific and of the Burlington. In October, 
after a summer of peace, Mr. Morgan formed 
the Northern Securities Company, to own 
both the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific. Mr. Harriman turned in his Northern 
Pacific stock and received Northern Securities 
stock instead. When, in 1903, the Northern 
Securities Company was ordered by the 
courts to dissolve, Mr. Harriman wanted his 
own stock back. Mr. Hill offered him only 
his just share of all the stocks the company 
had owned. Mr. Harriman refused the offer. 
He went to law over it, and the question is 
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still in debate. But whatever the outcome, 
Mr. Harriman will still be a very large stock- 
holder in the Northern Pacific. 

This status, giving him an interest in a 
fourth line to the Pacific Coast, is probably 
the crowning event in his great campaign. 
His acquisition of the Northern Pacific stock 
showed at once the innate power of the man 
and the tremendous ambition that brought 
that power into play. It betrayed, also, the 
basis of his great financial strength. The 
credit of Union Pacific had been called upon 
for an issue of bonds to pay for the purchase 
of the Northern Pacific stock. Wall Street 
bought the bonds without question. The 
Union Pacific had come to be recognized as a 
magnificent weapon of railroad conquest. 


WHAT MR. HARRIMAN’S CONTROL MEANS 


Since then, there has been but one head in the 
Union Pacific—Mr. Harriman. He has boards 
of directors, but they meet to approve the 
actions of the executive committees. The 
executive committees meet to listen to a 
typewritten statement dictated by the chair- 
man, to signify their approval, draw their 
fees, and go their ways. Mr. C. M. Hays, a 
strong and stubborn man, came in conflict 
with Mr. Harriman after three’ short months 
of service as President of the Southern Pacific. 
He resigned. Mr. Horace G. Burt, after years 
of great service, likewise encountered the will 
of the autocrat. He, too, resigned. Today 
Mr. Harriman is President of the~ Union 
Pacific, of the Southern Pacific, and of all the 
subsidiary companies. 

This is the story from 1901 to 1904. It is 
a story of wonderful earnings, of millions paid 
out in dividends, of millions piled up in 
treasuries, of millions upon millions paid out 
for new lines, new equipment, labor, and 
luxuries. But after three years of peace, 
the announcements that Mr. Harriman had 
secured a large interest in the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé, and that he had ac- 
quired the San Pedro Route followed, one after 
the other, in two successive months. Both 
had been denied flatly many times. Both 
are true. There are but few opportunities 
left for further conquest. 

The net result of this tremendous eight- 
years’ campaign is perhaps best summarized 
in the following table, showing in concise form 
the mileage of the Pacific roads operated, 
directly or indirectly, under the influence of 
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Mr. Harriman, and the entire capitalization, 
stock and bonds, of the companies that own 
the mileage: 


CAPITAL 
$487,639,687 
596,393,678 
65,000,000 
458,039,780 
338,689,178 


RAILROAD MILES 


Union Pacific * 
Southern Pacifict.... 
San Pedro Route.... 
Atchison, T.,& S.F... 
Northern Pacific 


6,105 
9,621 
1,100 
8,004 





$1,945,762,323 


* Including the Oregon Short Line and the Oregon 
Railroad ,& Navigation Company lines, which give 
Union Pacific the Portland route. 

t Including the Central Pacific, which furnishes the 
present overland route from Salt Lake City to San 
Francisco. 


30,706 


The list does not include any lines east of 
Omaha, either owned or controlled by the 
Harriman interests. Nor does it note his 
ownership of more than 50 per cent. of the 
stock of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
which owns steamers operating from San 
Francisco to the Orient. 


THE OUTCOME 


What is to be the outcome? The surveyors 
for a new syndicate are running lines between 
Thistle Junction and San Francisco. Mr. 
David H. Moffatt, of Denver, is building, at 
tremendous expense, a line from Denver west 
to Glenwood Springs, Colo. Both projects are 
hostile to Mr. Harriman and his railroads. 
Representatives of Mr. George J. Gould are on 
the board of the Western Pacific. So also 
is Mr. Edwin Hawley, once a Harriman man, 
now an enemy of Mr. Harriman. The 
companies are further backed by railroad 
interests of the West with lines dependent 
on the Harriman railroads at Ogden, Albu- 
querque, or El Paso—the three gateways to 
the southern Pacific Coast. 

A tremendous personal ambition, now 
seemingly on the verge of accomplishment, has 
led Mr. Harriman into a position that many 
other railroad men believe untenable. It 
may go still further. Mr. Hill is on record as 
saying that, in case the Harriman forces win 
in their legal fight for the Northern Pacific, 
the Great Northern will also be for sale. 
The Chicago & Northwestern, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Great Northern, 
the Burlington, all great systems, will put up 
a tremendous fight along the northern routes 
against the usurpation of sovereign railroad 
power west of the Rocky Mountains. In the 
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central railroad territory, the Missouri Pacific 
and the Rock Island are endeavoring to pass 
beyond Ogden. At El Paso, again, the 
Rock Island and the Gould lines of the far 
Southwest are turning over millions of tons of 
freight a year to the Harriman lines, and are 
getting inadequate return. Mr. Gould and 
the Moore brothers are too powerful and too 
progressive to keep up this arrangement 
very long without a bid for power in the 
Pacific Coast railroading field. No great 
railroad interest will long pay tribute to a 
monopoly. The situation’ is rapidly shaping 
for resistance, which may take positive form 





WALL STREET AS 


NOT MERELY A MARKET FOR STOCK SPECULATION, BUT A FIELD OF 
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at any time. It may even have taken form 
already—in the Western Pacific Railway. 
Meantime, Mr. Harriman, triumphant, has 
apparently grown beyond the reach of enmity. 
No power in the Southwest or in the valleys 
of the Pacific Coast can dare to compete with 
him. His railroads are dominant from New 
Orleans to San Francisco and from Denver 
to the ports of Puget Sound. Perhaps’ his 
opponents are waiting for his delicate health 
to drive him from the field. The great 
syndicates can wait. Perhaps peace will 
give them victories that they do not care to 
take the chance of war to win. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE FINANCE—HOW THE UNITED STATES HAS BECOME 
A NATION OF INVESTORS AND HOW THE COUNTRY’S ACTIVITIES ARE 
PROMOTED BY NEW MEN, NEW INSTITUTIONS, AND NEW METHODS 





ALL STREET has far more im- 

\ \ portant functions than furnishing 

the market for the stock specula- 
tors of the country. True, the most dramatic 
part of its activities is the purely speculative 
stock market; and for this reason Wall Street 
is conceived by many as a gambling hell. 
But the day is near when the public will 
distinguish between the market of speculation 
on margin, which has been the ruin of so 
many, and the market of investments sought 
by American and European investors. 

Since it is the first money market of the 
country, its banks are more numerous, richer, 
and more powerful than those elsewhere. 
They are depositaries, not only of the United 
States Government, of great railroad and 
industrial corporations, and of a multitude 
of minor important interests, but also of the 
national banks throughout the country. 
Almost every bank outside ‘Wall Street has a 
Wall Street correspondent. When one of 
these banks cannot lend its money profitably, 
it can send any amount, from thousands to 
millions of dollars, to its Wall Street bank, 
which will lend the money on-the best terms, 


BY 


S. A. NELSON 





on the highest form of collateral, in the open 
market. The great borrowers and lenders 
who want a particular collateral must go to 
Wall Street, too. Hence, there is an invisible 
thread which binds the bankers of the country 
in the web that has its centre there. Every 
bank must draw drafts on New York, which 
is the final American clearing-house, where 
domestic accounts are balanced. The great 
staple crops and the country’s mineral and 
manufacturing output are connected with 
Wall Street, for Wall Street is the banking- 
house of the country. The transactions 
necessitated by our activities are often 
carried to the uttermost parts of the world, 
thence to London, the clearing-house of the 
world, and finally back to Wall Street, and 
thence, if need be, to the mines and factories 
in any part of the country. 

In the stock market and in the money 
market the country has an elastic mart, 
responsive to every condition of business. 
The stock market reflects the work of the 
entire population of the United States. 
When a country bank requests its Wall Street 
bank to lend its money on the best terms, 
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the Wall Street bank must obtain the highest 
type of collateral: namely, stocks and bonds 
that can be sold for cash in twenty-four 
hours or less, if necessary. The stock market 
makes such a sale possible. Here are securi- 
ties for sale which are valued at billions of 
dollars; here are borrowers; here are lenders. 
If a borrower default, the lender can sell his 
collateral on the Exchange. The machinery 
never breaks down. If stock speculations 
were eliminated, the greater money, invest- 
ment and security market would .remain. 


THE WALL STREET DISTRICT 


Twenty years ago I stood on Broad Street 
in the Wall Street district and watched the 
construction of the Mills Building. It is 
now a relatively small building, but then it 
was regarded as the giant of the district, and 
pedestrians feared that Mr. D. O. Mills, who 
built it, could not find enough tenants to 
fill it. But other larger buildings soon fol- 
lowed, until the district was almost entirely 
tebuilt. Some of the buildings now house 
enough people to make a city. Under one 
roof one will find banks, trust companies, 
brokers, lawyers, railroad and _ industrial 
corporations, safe-deposit vaults, lunch clubs 
and restaurants, mining, telegraph, telephone 
and steamship companies, branch newspaper 
offices, detective agencies, publishers, stenog- 
raphers, stationers, and cigar stores. As fast 
as new buildings go up, tenants fill them. 
All the important cities in the country, and 
many in Europe, are represented here by 
offices. Wall Street land is now even more 
valuable than London land correspondingly 
situated. The block in which the Stock 
Exchange is located is worth $30,000,000. 


CONSTRUCTIVE FINANCE 


Within this district—the institutions of 
which are summed up as “ Wall Street’’—is the 
field of constructive American finance. Wall 
Street has financed the construction and re- 
construction of the American railroad; it is now 
looking forward to funding about $250,000,000 
of railroad notes on which the great railroads 
borrowed money in 1903 and 1904, owing to 
the high rate of money and the difficulty of 
disposing of securities. The great industrial 
corporations also are financed by Wall Street. 
The most importart constructive work in 
Wall Street is that of the great private 
bankers. 
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They call into life new railroads and 
industrial corporations, harmonize discordant 
elements within corporations, and investigate 
business propositions. It is of the utmost 
importance that no mistakes be made. One 
banking-house, that of Speyer & Company, 
in twenty-five years has floated a multitude of 
loans, involving millions of dollars, and had 
only one default in payment of an obligation. 
And this obligation Speyer & Company paid. 
Cities issue bonds in an unending stream. 
When the city of New York wants to borrow 
$25,000,000, the private bankers of Wall 
Street form syndicates and bid for the bonds. 
The bankers who secure them then slowly 
distribute them among investors at a small 
profit. A number of houses specialize in 
municipal bonds. They retain lawyers to 
investigate the legality of the issues, and they 
guarantee the bonds to investors. In selling 
them, they block out the country in sections, 
and send salesmen out on the road to dispose 
of the bonds on a salary and commission. 
Names of investors are collected, filed, tabu- 
lated and indexed with the greatest care. 

The work of the national and State banks, 
the trust companies, and their officers and 
directors is always constructive. So is the 
work of the best kind of promoter. It is 
related of a coterie of very successful pro- 
moters, who have gained control of a great 
railroad system, that they frequently gather 
before a map picturing it, and discuss plans 
for increasing its power—making its up- 
building their life-work. Auditors and ac- 
countants, too, have taken an important 
place in modern constructive finance. The 
new form of business rendered necessary 
by great corporations has resulted in new 
accounting methods and in the introduction of 
labor-saving systems. A mining company 
recently paid $25,000 for an accounting sys- 
tem, and did not consider the price exorbitant. 

The great lawyers of the country find their 
way to Wall Street unerringly. They play 
a conspicuous part in the consolidation of 
industry, reaping huge fees for their work. 
A comparatively new and successful kind of 
Wall Street man of business is the lawyer 
who is also, in a sense, a promoter. Directors’ 
meetings are rarely held without the presence 
of a legal adviser, and just as every railroad 
corporation has a legal department, so have 
many of the banks, trust companies, and life- 
insurance companies. 
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CONCENTRATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The growth of concentration of banking 
power has been very rapid. Wall Street has 
been accustomed to hear that its banking 
power is divided into two sections, one con- 
trolled and directed by Rockefeller-Stillman 
interests and the other by the so-called Morgan 
interest. Allied to the banks in each group 
are the life-insurance companies, the trust 
companies, and numerous smaller financial 
institutions. Related to them are large cor- 
porate interests and banks in other cities, nota- 
bly in Washington and Chicago. The National 
City Bank has grown until it now has deposits 
of. $220,500,000, the Bank of Commerce 
has $204,600,000, the First National Bank 
$120,600,000, the Hanover National Bank 
$96,600,000, the Chase National Bank 
$66,900,000. Another wonderful development 
in Wall Street has been in the trust companies. 
Ten years ago the trust companies in New 
York City held less than $26,000,000; now 
they hold $875,000,000. 

The National City Bank, commanding the 
backing of the Standard Oil Company, has a 
remarkable position. When the government 
paid Spain $20,000,000 for the Philippines, 
the foreign exchange department of the bank 
arranged the payment in Paris, and com- 
pleted it without publicity. The bank as- 
sisted in the organization of the Amalgamated 
Copper Company. Its relations to the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington are so inti- 
mate that organizers of new banks are im- 
pressed with this fact, and urged to make 
the City Bank their Wall Street correspondent. 
It conducts a bond department, and has 
attempted to make foreign government bonds 
popular in the United States. ‘“‘In short,” 
remarked a banker, “‘it has introduced the 
successful methods of the Standard Oil 
Company into the banking business. Its 
interests are so vast that it could hardly 
afford to undertake a financial proposition 
unless there were a round million dollars’ 
profit in sight.” 

Wall Street does not fear the concen- 
tration of banking in wise and patriotic 
hands, when the power it brings is employed 
constructively and conservatively. If, how- 
ever, it were to be used speculatively it 
would create a serious problem for the 
public. 

The development of the United States into 
a country of investors has been very rapid. 
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As yet, however, it is in its swaddling clothes. 
During 1903 and 1904, many Wall Street firms 
discovered that new investors had become 


‘more discriminating, and demanded invest- 


ment rather than highly speculative securi- 
ties. Brokerage houses proceeded to open 
bond departments to fill the demand. There 
are many private banking houses making a 
specialty of investment securities, and dealing 
with banks, estates, and fiduciary institu- 
tions; but small individual investors appear- 
ing in large numbers were a new financial 
force to be welcomed. During the last quarter 
of acentury and more, European houses having 
agents in New York have invested many 
millions of dollars in our railroad and other 
securities. When these increased in value 
with the increase of wealth and prosperity in 
this country, American investors paid the 
European investors a handsome profit in 
order to get them back. Great Britain and 
Germany, however, continue to buy our 
securities, and it is quite probable that France 
will buy them to a greater extent in the 
future. That American investors have bought 
foreign securities freely has been capable of 
proof only in recent years. American banks 
and bankers are now selling in Wall Street 
English consols, Japanese war bonds, Mexican 
government bonds, and the obligations of 
various European municipalities. Canadian, 
Mexican, South American and West Indian 
industrial and mining securities are gradually 
gaining a wider market. 

The stocks and bonds of the great railroad 
and industrial corporations were never more 
widely distributed. Today the stock of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is distributed among 
more than 40,000 stockholders—twice as many 
as ten years ago. The average holdings of 
shareholders of some of the great dividend- 
earning railroads are less than 100 shares. 
The industrial corporations rival the railroads 
in the favor of investors. The United 
States Steel Corporation has not far from 
45,000 stockholders; the American Sugar 
Refining Company has more than 10,000. 
Where the earning power of a corporation has 
been demonstrated, and the management is 
of proved integrity, investors will buy its 
shares. There is a never-ending demand for 


securities of the highest grade; and many 
which were purely speculative ten years ago 
are now considered very good securities 
for investment. 
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THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Wall Street now occupies a more important 
place in the adjustment of world credits than 
ever before. The world money movement 
is very complicated. Paris may owe London, 
London may owe New York. Australia may 
owe London. London directs stralia to 
ship gold to New York viA Sar Francisco. 
Cross currents are moving-n evefy direction, 
and balances must be settled with as few 
shipments of metal as fossib Not long 
ago, an exportation of gold to Berlin and an 
importation of gold frg ris were an- 
nounced in Wall Street # the game time. It 
was hard to understand, if Paris owed us the 
money and we owed Berlin, why the natural 
method would not be for Paris to ship to 
Berlin and eliminate the two transfers of 
money and the loss of interest involved in 
the voyages of the gold across the Atlantic. 
With international clearing-houses established 
and reserve points in London, Paris, Berlin 
and New York, the necessity for transporting 
gold would be reduced to a minimum. The 
balance of trade in imports and exports is in 
our favor, but there is a larger balance of 
trade—that produced by European investment 
in American securities and American invest- 
ment in European securities and Japanese 
war loans. Is this in favor of us or against 
us? 

London is, of course, the clearing-house of 
the world. As long as Great Britain continues 
to carry the ocean-going freight of the world 
and to dot the earth with British banks, just 
so long will London occupy a dominant 
position in finance. It would take centuries 
for the American financial system to rival 
the British in international power and 
influence. But with our great productive 
energies and our increase in population and 
wealth, the United States may yet give Wall 
Street the distinction, among the money 
markets of the world, of having practically 
unlimited investment money at its command. 


THE STOCK-BROKER OF TODAY 


Stock-brokerage houses have arrived at a 
degree of perfection in organization that was 
not dreamed of ten years ago. A modern 
house deals in stocks and bonds, but it may 
carry grain, cotton and coffee departments, 
necessitating a very delicate accounting 
system. Sometimes, from 50 to roo clerks 
are employed, and the expense account runs 
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up to,$100,000 and even to $200,000 a year. 
Before 1896 the 1,100 Stock Exchange mem- 
berships were pretty well confined to New 
Yorkers. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Richmond, Washington, and one 
or two other cities, were represented by a 
single member apiece. With the first Mc- 
Kinlgy boom and the expansion of industrial 
corporations came a radical change in Stock 
Exchange membership. Many brokers from 
interior cities acquired membership and 
built up private-wire systems of their own. 

Six years ago, a prosperous grain and stock- 
brokerage house had its home in Minneapolis. 
It maintained communication with Wall 
Street over its private wire to Chicago, where 
its correspondents relayed its orders to New 
York. The Chicago house had New York 
correspondents who executed its orders. 
Today, both the Minneapolis and the Chicago 
firms have magnificent offices in New York. 
The Minneapolis firm has a Chicago office, and 
has its own correspondents on its main wire 
from Chicago to New York. Not only is 
business gathered in Minneapolis and in 
Chicago, but also in Detroit, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo and other cities. A member of 
the firm now makes his residence in New 
York and has built up a large local business. 
Customers from out of town are enabled to 
use the firm’s private wire for office or home 
messages. The ‘‘market information” is 
more diversified than formerly, and in many 
ways the “‘wire house”’ can fill a place that 
the old-style “local house”’ cannot. 

When a customer of the western ‘wire 
house’? which had moved to New York 
wished to trade in cotton, the house formed 
connections with cotton brokers. ‘‘I will put 
a loop in your office,” the New York partner 
of the western house proposed to the southern 
cotton men. “I will give you all our grain 
and stock gossip if you will give us all your 
cotton gossip. Turn to us all the grain and 
stock orders you can, and we will give you all 
our cotton business.’’ The thing was done. 
Expenses are very heavy, but the business 
has paid. 

The hundreds of telegraph wires running 
out from the modern brokerage office search 
the country for business. The house does not 
wait for trade to come to it, after the old 
fashion, but seeks it. In recent months the 
trade of some of the brokerage houses has 
been so great that the clerks and accountants 
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have again been forced to work until far into 
the night. The most sanguine .believers in 
the future of the stock-brokerage business 
say that they expect to see the day when 
Stock Exchange memberships will. sell at 
$106,000, when 2,000,000 shares of stocks 
will be commonly sold’ in: one day on the 
Exchange, when the membership will have 
to be increased, and when the London system 
of fortnightly (or weekly) settlements will 
have to be adopted instead of daily settle- 
ments, as at. present. The business of a 
brokerage house with sufficient capital; good 
customers and members of the firm who do not 
speculate is one of the best money-making 
concerns in the world. The interest of the 
public in speculation is no longer confined to 
the big cities. In a New Hampshire country 
town, last summer, I counted three brokers’ 
offices. A Wall Street man traveling on the 
Pacific Coast was recently asked in a small 
town to address a gathering of men at the 
Y. M. C. A. on the stock market. One 
New York “wire house” controls a dozen 
Exchange members in cities from Canada to 
the Gulf and from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
and it has correspondents in Europe. 


THE SPECULATORS 


There are all kinds of speculators, from 
those who speculate in corporations to the 
smaller fry who buy and sell ten shares at a 
time. The speculator in corporations is one 
who already controls one corporation or more. 
He wants another. Together with his friends 
he proceeds to buy it. Having secured con- 
trol, he sells it to his own corporation, or 
he has bought it with the funds of the cor- 
poration. He aims for increase of power as 
well as for increase of his personal wealth. 

But a new type of stock speculator has 
arisen. Professional Stock Exchange traders 
who dealt in 200 shares a day ten years ago 
now trade in the thousands. A new class of 
millionaire speculators has arisen, who deal 
in speculations of from 10,000 to 50,000 
shares; and there are more of these men than 
is popularly supposed. They win and lose 
fortunes with very little publicity. 

Take the Moore brothers, of Chicago, for 
example. Less than ten years ago they 
failed in Chicago in the “Diamond Match 
crash,’’ which was the sensation of the hour. 
They compromised with their creditors. 
Then, as promoters, they organized the 








National Steel Company; the American Tin 
Plate Company, the American Steel Hoop 
Company and other corporations. When the 
United States Steel Corporation was formed, 
the Moore brothers-were taken in on a very 
profitable basis. As soon as possible, they 
sold their holdings of steel securities .and 
wisely bought control of the Rock Island 
Railroad system. - Forthwith they proceeded 
to enlarge the system and readjust the capi- 
talization. Today, their financial position 
is considered by railroad men and Wall 
Street men to be impregnable. Such men 
as the Moore brothers constitute a new force 
in Wall Street. 


THE LITTLE SPECULATORS AND THE FRAUDS 


Cynical Wall Street men believe that almost 
everybody speculates. They know that -the 
clerks and office boys do; they occasionally 
stumble over that unfortunate person, ‘‘the 
lady speculator”; they hear of ‘bucket 
shops” suspending with liabilities of from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000, and they wonder where 
the money comes from and how outsiders are 
so easily deluded. Investigation shows that 
the number of small speculators imbued with 
a desire to get rich quickly increases every 
year. Some fraud is sheltered in every 
pretentious office- building in the district. 
Lithographed stock certificates of mining, oil- 
well, and other prospective companies are 
scattered everywhere throughout the country. 
The frauds send out millions of seductive cir- 
culars to savings-bank depositors and business 
men. Women, too, are their victims. 


THE FUTURE 


Wall Street is always looking ahead. It is 
its business to discount the future. Already 
it is taking stock of the crops. Will they 
be good or bad? Day by day the reports will 
be eagerly investigated and made the subject 
of research and statistical study, before 
the seed is planted, when the crops are grow- 
ing, during and after the harvest, until a 
new year rolls around. Seasonable and un- 
seasonable markets, interest rates and divi- 
dends, railroad rate- making, tariff revision, 
Federal control of trust companies, the atti- 
tude of the government to corporation pub- 
licity, government supervision of insurance 
companies, and increased banking reserves 
are some of the subjects that will interest 
Wall Street this year. 
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A JACK-RABBIT “DRIVE,” FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Every summer thousands of rabbits are surrounded and killed to stop the damage they do to the raisin vines 





BUILDING A WONDERFUL COMMUNITY 
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HOW A SANDY WASTE BECAME A PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURAL REGION, AND A 
WATERING-STATION THE MODERN CITY OF FRESNO, CALIFORNIA—NOVEL ADVERTISING 
TO BRING SETTLERS—HOW THE FARMERS LEARN AND APPLY SCIENTIFIC AGRICUL- 
TURAL METHODS AND COOPERATE IN BUSINESS—A TYPE OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


FRENCH STROTHER 


HIRTY-TWO vears ago there was 
but one house in the town of Fresno, 
in the central desert of California. 

A hole was dug under it, forty feet deep, into 
which the inmates lowered themselves by a 
bucket and a windlass to escape the heat of 
the day. Around it, as far as the eye could 
see, stretched the glaring desert, unbroken by 
any cultivated spot of green. The whole 
country seemed a hopeless waste—dead and 
profitless. 

Today this spot is the centre of a cheerful 
community of 8,000 homes, in a land made 
fertile by irrigation. Ten thousand children 
attend its public schools. The industries 
there yield $14,000,000 annually. The raisin 
crop of 1902 put “into the farmers’ bank 
accounts $2,300,000. All the raisins imported 
into the United States in 1902 amounted in 
value to only $400,000. In 1902 the oil 
wells of Fresno County yielded 570,000 
barrels of crude petroleum, worth $200,000 





before refining. Eighty-nine thousand head 
of cattle graze on its rich alfalfa. 


HOW THE SETTLERS CAME 


When a few straggling fortune-hunters 
came to the county late in the ’6o’s, they 
were welcomed by this sign, hung over 
Fresno’s one building: ‘‘ Bring your horses. 
Water, one bit: water and feed, three bits.” 
Fresno was a “watering station” only. In 
1872, however, Mr. M. J. Church conceived 
the idea of bringing water in ditches from 
Kings River, twenty miles away, to irrigate 
the land. His proposal was laughed at as a 
dreamer’s scheme. But persistence won; 
in 1876 he had water on land within three 
miles of the town of Fresno, and the first 
year’s crops proved the soil to be fertile. The 
area of watered ground was rapidly extended. 
Today there are 360,000 acres under irriga- 
tion. 

Mr. Church’s success revealed the vast 
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A RANCH HOME 


Covered with climbing roses 


possibilities of the region. Here were 5,600 
square miles of land, an area larger than the 
State of Connecticut, with resources to sup- 
port millions of people. The problem that 
met the handful of inhabitants was to attract 
other settlers. The solution of this problem 
has engaged the energies of the people ever 
since, and has brought their prosperity. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad -first tried 
the time-worn ‘‘boom” plan. A city was 
plotted out on paper, and lots were offered 


for sale on seductive terms. One original 
scheme was added to the usual “‘boomer’s”’ 
stock. A sort of bargain-counter sale of 
city lots was held on the following terms: 
“Buy them on approval, hold them for a few 
months, and keep them if you find them 
Satisfactory, or get your money back.” 
Women school-teachers in San _ Francisco 
bought lots. Speculators bought a few more. 
Then the promoters of the community went 
back to the history of New England and Vir- 
ginia for a lesson in territorial development. 

Through agents they organized “‘colonies”’ 
to leave Eastern and European homes to 
try their fortunes in the land of promise. A 
ship-load of Danes were persuaded to come 
in a body to settle a rich tract of land which 
is still known as Scandinavian Colony; and 
they met success almost from the start. 
Their example stimulated others. Fresno 
Colony, Holland Colony, Central Colony, 
Perrin Colony, and other colonies were soon 
filled with farmers. Some were failures, 
because designing real estate dealers had 
misrepresented some of the land; but most 
of them were successful. Most important of 
all, however, these colonies filled the district 
with men who were willing to work, and who 
had to stay because they had staked their 
whole fortune on the change. 


Shep R. 
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PICKING ORANGES 
The crop is ripe in January 
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Doctor Eisen gave the country its next 
great impetus in development. He had come 
to California from Germany. To save the 
expense of importing his wines, he experi- 
mented in growing grapes. A few acres 
planted in vines throve well, good wine was 
made of the vintage, and a new industry was 
started. So widely has his success been 
imitated, that to-day Fresno County produces 
12,000,000 gallons of wine a year. But the 
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white laborers from<all parts of the United 
States. Even the dull Digger Indian, the 
lowest type of savage in America, knows the 
time of the ripening grapes, and comes from 
his home in the Sierras to join the pickers. 
In a few days the vineyards are alive with 
men, cutting the bunches from the vines, and 
spreading them out on square, wooden trays, 
that lie on the ground, tilted to catch the sun. 
A few days more and the trays must be turned, 
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Photographed by Maxwell & Mudge 


IRRIGATING AN OLIVE NURSERY 


Showing the method of running the water in ditches between the trees 


value of his work did not cease here. A 
look at the vineyards of the county tells an 
added story. 

In the hot September sun that beats down 
from an unclouded sky, thousands of acres 
of spreading vines cover the sandy soil, 
hiding beneath their luxuriant growth of 
leaves the huge bunches of white grapes from 
which raisins are made. Into the country at 
picking time flock thousands of Chinese and 
Japanese, followed by other thousands of 


to expose the under side of each bunch of 
grapes. In two weeks the plump grapes 
have withered and shriveled to a third of 
their former size, becoming a deep purple. 
In the process the sun has drunk up most of 
the juices, and has crystalized all the latent 
Sweetness into sugar within the skin. The 
grapes have become raisins. 

Now the raisins are put in close boxes to 
“sweat” for several days. After this “‘sweat- 
ing”’ is over, long lines of wagons, loaded high 
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with boxes, begin to deliver their tons of 
fruit to the packing-houses. In these huge, 
barn-like buildings they are fed by thousands 
of men and women and children to endlessly 
moving machines that tear the raisins from 
their stems, squeeze the seeds from them, and 
bring them out at last ready to be packed into 
pound boxes to make mince-meat all over the 
world. The crop of 1903 that had been packed 
by March 31, 1904, was 92,000,000 pounds. 

With this vast development of raisin- 


growing, the county has come into a large 
share of its. agricultural prosperity. The 
problems that have arisen since have been 
mainly those of organization, rather than of 
development of untouched resources. 


COOPERATION IN RAISIN-GROWING 


From the beginning, the final marketing of 
the vast output of Fresno raisins was con- 
trolled by the men nearest the market— 
the packers. But a few years ago, when one 
packer cut the price to the New York jobber, 
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another packer responded with a bigger cut. 
Neither suffered; they both simply bought 
so much cheaper from the growers, who had 
to sell to them at the price they offered 
For years the growers were in the power o! 
the packers. But at last, in 1898, 649, 01 
78 per cent. of all the raisin-growers, organized 
the California Raisin Growers’ Association 
and incorporated it for half a million dollars 

Every member of this association must be 
a producer of raisins. He must sign a con- 


Photographed by Higgins & Howland 
THIRTEEN THOUSAND TRAYS OF RAISINS DRYING IN THE FIELD 
A typical picture of Fresno County : 


tract by which he puts his crop absolutely 
in the hands of the association, to be packed 
and marketed as the directors deem wisest. 
Every one delivers his raisins at a packing- 
house where an inspector of the association 
sees that they are properly weighed and 
credited to him. When all the raisins are 
packed, the directors place them on the 
market at the best terms available. At the 
end of the year the net proceeds are divided 
among the members in proportion to the 
amount and value of their several crops. 




















In the first year of its existence, the asso- 
ciation handled 32,500 tons of raisins, which 
netted an average of 2} cents a pound to the 


growers. In 1902, 42,500 tons were marketed 
for 3 cents a pound. In 1898 the crop 
brought $1,300,000; in 1902, it brought 
$3,100,000. The increase in the crop was 
due to greater confidence in the market, by 
reason of which greater efforts were made to 
produce the full capacity. 

As this is peing written, internal dis- 
sensions threaten to disrupt the association. 
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The National Government has purchased 
thirty-two farms in the Cotton Belt, on 
which experiments to increase the yield of a 
given piece of land will be carried out under 
expert guidance and with daily records of 
results. The latest of these farms to be 
purchased is Mr. Weichsel’s s500-acre home 
near Dallas, Tex., which Doctor Spillman, an 
agrostologist from Washington, and Prof. 
L. E. Corbett, a horticulturist in the Bureau 
of Plant Industry at Washington, have 
recommended for the purpose. 
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DRYING PEACHES 


The track is used to carry the trays of fruit from the sulphur-house, in which the pitted peaches are subjected to the fumes before 
being put in the sun 


So grave has the danger of a general break- 
up of settled conditions become, that many 
men have begun digging out their vines, to 
fall in with the latest, and probably the final, 
phase of the country’s agricultural develop- 
ment. This is the reduction of the great 
estates into much smaller lots for “‘ diversified 
farming.” 


SCIENTIFIC DIVERSIFIED FARMING 


The movement is part of a movement now 
in progress throughout the United States. 





So in Fresno County, the great ranches of 
a few years ago are broken up into twenty- 
and forty-acre lots. Take the Fruitvale 
Estate, owned by Mr. M. Theodore Kearney. 
Mr Kearney bought a great tract of land in 
the early days, when land was cheap. In the 
first enthusiasm of the raisin industry he 
planted most of it in vines. Now he is 
dividing most of his estate into small lots. 
He plants part of each lot in alfalfa and puts 
cattle on it. He builds a house and barn for 
each lot. Then he invites some small farmer 
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to take the place, all ready for business, and 
run it for two-thirds of what he can make on 
it, with the privilege of buying the house and 
land after a term of years. 

The result of this movement is already 
apparent to those who remember the Fresno 
County of five years ago, when one great 
vineyard after another, many hundreds of 
acres in each, stretched miles or half-miles 
into the distance. Now, where these big 
estates used to be, are small farms of about 
twenty-five acres, on each of which a neat 
frame house stands among.a grove of fruit 
and shade trees. Behind the house is a 
handsome barn; behind the barn, and on 
both sides of it, are fields of alfalfa, on which 
graze a small herd of cows. A hay-stack, 


en 
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milk-can at his gate beside the main road. 
In the early morning the creamery wagons 
rattled by on their rounds, collecting the 
cream from all the colonies. Danish Creamery 
butter soon began taking medals at State 
fairs. Fresno butter became famous through- 
out the State. <A greater demand arose than 
the county could supply. 

Realizing that the industry could be much 
more widely developed, the San Joaquin Ice 
Company, in 1898, added to its establishment 
a creamery with a capacity of 6,000 pounds 
of butter a day. The manager set about to 
improve the conditions of the dairying 
business. That the milk might not sour 
before it could be delivered to the creamery, 
he established skimming stations at several 


Photographed by Maxwell & Mudge 


IN THE FRESNO OIL FIELDS 


These barren hills are within thirty miles of the fruit ranches shown on the two pages preceding 


‘ 


hives of honey-bees, and a few pigs complete 
the scene. -The picture of five years ago sug- 
gested the first conquering of the desert, and 
conveyed a hint of the crudeness of the earlier 
days. The picture of to-day is of a settled 
community, in which progress has gone on 
until the conditions of life have become stable. 

Many of the small farms are devoted 
mainly to producing milk. The Danes who 
settled in Fresno began the business of making 
butter forsale. In 1895, fifty Danes organized 
a creamery association on a cooperative 
plan. They built a frame house for a cream- 
ery Each member of the association was 
supplied with enough large milk-cans to hold 
all the milk that his cows could give After 
the evening milking, when the cream had been 
separated from the milk, the farmer put his 


towns in the country. At these stations the 
butter-fat is extracted from the milk and 
shipped at once in refrigerator cars to Fresno. 
To improve the dairy stock of the county, 
he imported from eastern States and from the 
other counties of California animals of care- 
fully selected breeds, which were sold to the 
dairymen at just what they cost, until 5,000 
head had been distributed. 


NEW METHODS WELCOMED 


For many years, every orchard and vine- 
yard in the county has been laid out on a 
mathematical plan that economizes every 
foot of soil and reduces the labor of cultiva- 
tion. Every bearing fruit-tree is carefully 
pruned every year by an expert to remove 
all waste growth and to give the branches 
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proper light and air. No weeds are allowed 
to grow in any orchard or vineyard. It isa 
refreshing sight to look across a vineyard a 
half-mile square, along the straight rows, 
without a weed in sight. 

Soils are studied to learn what can be done 
to make them yield best. Nearly every 
farmer in Fresno County subscribes to a fund 
for agricultural education. After the fall 
work is done, Professor Hilgard, or Mr. 
Bioletti, of the State University, comes down 
from Berkeley to give a series of lectures on 
soils, on how to fight the “scale” that ruins 


alkali in the soil to the surface, blighting the 
crops, the farmers appealed to the Bureau of 
Soils at Washington for expert advice. The 
Bureau offered to detail one of its men to 
make experiments in removing the alkali. 
Two farmers, Mr. Taft and Mr. Hansen, each 
gladly gave up several acres for experimental 
work. Other farmers in the county sub- 
scribed to a fund to defray all the necessary 
expenses. The government expert, Mr. 
Means, came to Fresno, and has continued 
for more than a year, with the assistance of 
another expert, a series of costly experiments, 


Photographed by Maxwell & Mudge 


AN IRRIGATION DITCH 


The posts indicate the location of a head-gate, by which the volume of water beyond it is regulated 


some of the fruit-trees, or on some other 
subject of vital, practical importance at the 
moment. The farmers leave their work 
for three days and gather at the district 
school-house, where their wives serve a mid- 
day luncheon, so that they may spend the 
whole day hearing lectures, asking questions, 
and discussing what they have heard. The 
lecturer proceeds from one school-house to 
another, leaving behind him a body of farmers 
awakened to the latest progress in scientific 
agriculture and eager to put what they have 
learned into practice. 

When over-irrigation began to bring the 


which have resulted in the discovery of a 
cheap and practicable method of removing 
the alkali from the soil. The farmers paid 
the bills. They realize that money spent to 
acquire new ideas and methods is a good 
investment, and they are willing to spend it 
freely for that purpose. 

Nor are the people of the county content to 
accept the ordinary use of a product as its 
final one. Their utilization of oil is a case in 
point. Years ago, when the San Joaquin 
Valley was a sand-heap, teamsters who had 
to cross it found in the southwestern part 
of Fresno County what they called ‘‘tar 
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Photographed by Higgins & Howland 
A ROAD SPRINKLER 


Automatically fed with water from the ditch 


wells.’”” From holes in the ground oozed a 
thick black fluid, which made a good substi- 


Photographed by Maxwell & Mudge 
A STORAGE TANK FOR CRUDE OIL 


tute for axle-grease. It was not thought of 


further until about 1890, when the substance 
Was recognized as petroleum. The usual 


Photographed by Higgins &*Howland 
WHERE THE IRRIGATION WATERS ARE STORED 
The first head-gate on the Kings River in the foothills 


Photographed by Maxwell & Mudge 
A FIG ORCHARD IN WINTER 


Showing the careful cultivation of the ground around the trees 


rush to the oil fields followed, and in 1897 
70,000 barrels were taken out. In 1902 the 
output was 570,0c2 barrels. The Standard 
Oil Company ar the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad Company became inter- 
ested and bought oil lands. If nothing 
further than the usual oil development had 
come of it, there would have been no unusual 
significance of the ‘‘strike.’”’ But the =:- 

prise of the people would not stop here 
Crude petroleum runs 15 per cent. in asphal- 
tum. The oil can be bought for about fifty 
cents a barrel. A mixture of asphaltum and 
sand makes one of the best pavements known. 
The roads of Fresno County are almost 
wholly of sand. Somebody tried a little 
crude petroleum on a stretch of road. With 
a few weeks of travel, he had a roadbed 
that was much like an asphalt pavement, at 


Photographed by Higgins & Howland 
A FRESNO COUNTY COPPER MINE 


A comparatively recent development of the mining industry 
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Photographed by Higgins & Howland 
AN ELEVEN-MILE DRIVEWAY 


Lined with palms, eucalyptus trees, oleanders, and pampas grass 


a cost of about $80 a mile. Today there are 
more than 200 miles of these oiled roads in 
Fresno County. 

Another use has been made of the oil. 
Heretofore, factory fuel has been very scarce 
and costly in California. Since the discovery 
of oil, engines have been invented and are 
now sold that use crude petroleum for fuel. 
These engines are much simpler than engines 
burning wood or coal, and oil is a cheaper 
fuel. Chiefly as a result of the use of oil as 
fuel, the manufactures of California have 
quadrupled in the last eight years. The 
railroads have found it worth while to recon- 
struct their locomotives, so that nearly all 
the engines in California on the Southern 
Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe railroads burn oil, which is smokeless, 
cinderless, cheaper to buy and easier: to 
handle than coal,.and requires less attention 
from the firemen, whose labor has been 
reduced almost to a mere turning of stop- 
cocks. The railroads also took up the idea 
of oiled roads. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe alone has oiled more than 1,000 


Photographed by Maxwell & Mudge 
A TYPICAL RANCH HOUSE AND YARD 


The blossoming tree at the right is an oleander 
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Photographed by Maxwell & Mudge 
ONE OF MANY FINE RANCH HOMES 


Where thirty-five years ago the wild antelope grazed 





miles of its tracks, making them almost 
wholly free from dust. 
Another example of the invention of new 





p Photographed by Maxwell & Mudge 
FRESNO COUNTY COURTHOUSE 


Set in a 13-acre park in the centre of the city 


methods to overcome natural difficulties is in 
the lumber industry. The eastern side of 
Fresno County extends a considerable dis- 
tance into the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 








Photographed by Higgins & Howland 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
In which exhibits of the county’s products are shown 
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Photographed by Higgins & Howland 


THE METHOD OF HAULING WHEAT 


The team is guided with a “ jerk-line, 


where, at an elevation of from 5,000 to 7,000 
feet, are heavy forests of white and sugar 
pine. To cut and saw this timber is not 
difficult. The problem before the lumbermen 
was that of transporting the lumber to the 
nearest railroad station, forty-two miles away, 
on the floor of the San Joaquin Valley. 
There were no streams down which it might 


”’ and the brake is worked by a strap 


be floated. Hauling it in wagons was costly, 
and much too slow. The solution of the 
problem was the building of a V-shaped flume 
from Shaver, in the mountains, to Clovis, on 
the plains, and the building of a reservoir at 
Shaver to supply the running water to fill 
the flume. Practically, what was done was 
to build an artificial stream forty-two miles 


Photographed by Maxwell & Mudge 


A WHEAT-HARVESTING OUTFIT 
Including headers, header-beds, thresher, stacker, and ‘“ grub-house ’”’ 
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Photographed by Higgins & Howland 


A COMBINED HARVESTER 


Which cuts a swath eighteen feet wide, and heads, threshes, and sacks the wheat, and shocks the straw 


long, with wooden banks, on a wooden trestle, 


and to supply it with water. The lumber is 
now cut and sawed at Shaver, and run from 
the reservoir into the flume, down which it 
floats to Clovis, where it is discharged, and 
either shipped by rail or manufactured into 
pine boxes. The construction of the flume 





accommodate the 180,000 feet of lumber 


which the mills at Shaver saw every day. 
The waste water in the flume, after the lum- 
ber has been removed at Clovis, is turned into 
a canal, and carried on into the plain, to be 
used for irrigation. 

Each of the two daily papers of Fresno has 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COMBINED HARVESTER 


From which the sacks of threshed wheat are thrown. 


Once a harvester carried a grinding attachment and a stove on the platform, and wheat- 


cakes were cooked and eaten within a few minutes after the grain was cut—to show that this feat could be performed 


was no mean feat of engineering. An idea of 
the difficulties may be had from the illustra- 
tions on pages 5838 and 5839. A fairly con- 
stant down-grade had to be maintained along 
steep mountain sides, across canyons, and 
over six miles of the plains; and the flume 
had to be so carefully constructed as to 





A CHARACTERISTIC WHEAT-HARVESTING SCENE 


a staff of boys mounted on bicycles, who 
deliver the papers to farmers twenty miles 
from the city within two and a half hours 
after publication. The morning paper is 
delivered in time to be read at the breakfast- 
table, and the evening paper before supper. 
The large San Francisco morning dailies reach 


Photographed by Higgins & Howland 
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Fresno about noon, and are carried to the 
subscribers at once by a third independent 
system of delivery. For the longer routes, 


the papers are carried by an automobile. 


THE COMMUNITY ADVERTISING ITSELF 


But the most potent element in developing 
the resources of Fresno County is the public 
sense of the value of advertising. The people 
of California have made the State known in 
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and county chambers of commerce, the 
California Promotion Committee, and the 
whole system of consistent advertising of 
the State. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Fresno 
County has nearly 600 members—business 
men and farmers. In 1903, it spent $2,560 
for advertising the advantages of living in 
the county. This item includes the printing 
of booklets that are distributed throughout 
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A LUMBER FLUME IN THE SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS 


The lumber is sawed near where it is cut, and itis floated down this flume to a railway station on the plains, forty miles away 


every country of the world. Every one in 
the United States has a vivid idea of it— 
probably exalted beyond the truth: of a 
land where the climate is perfect and where 
a fortune may be had for the asking—but at 
any rate, some alluring idea. The wide- 
spread knowledge was brought about by 
persistent advertising. It has been good 
business. Men are needed to develop the 
land, and they must be attracted to it. 
Out of this necessity have grown up the city 


the Mississippi Valley. I picked one up 
from the counter of a railroad office in Chicago 
a short time ago. The Chamber spent $2,696 
for salaries to men who took care of exhibits 
of Fresno County products conspicuously 
placed in public buildings in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Fresno. It has built for 
itself a handsome Mission building, costing 
$2,000, where its meetings are held and 
where an elaborate display of local products 
is maintained for visitors to the town. 


























In every one-pound carton of seeded raisins 
that leaves Fresno for other markets is a 
small sheet of paper on one side of which are 
printed a number of receipts for using the 
fruit. On the other side of the sheet is a 
map of California on which Fresno County 
is blocked out in red. A hand points to it 
bearing the motto, ‘‘That’s the place.” 
Statistics of the county are printed beside 
the map. The Chamber of Commerce sup- 
plies these to the raisin-packers. Three 
million copies were printed on one order and 
inserted in packages of the fruit which went 
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every few miles. With the car as a base of 
operations, the stenographer went from house 
to house in a buggy. He would make this 
proposition to every farmer who had come 
from some other State or country and had 
prospered in his new home: 

“T will take down in shorthand all the 
letters to personal friends in the East or the 
old country that you want to -write. I 
don’t care what you write, provided only that 
you will be sure to include something about 
your success here and what you think of the 
country. I will bring you the type-written 
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WHERE THE FLUME DISCHARGES ON THE PLAINS 


The mountains from which the lumber comes are in the background 


to all parts of the world. The Chamber of 
Commerce takes a page in each issue of a 
widely circulated monthly magazine, to 
advertise Fresno County. Two years ago, 
it paid a man to go through the Mississippi 
Valley giving free stereopticon lectures about 
California and about Fresno County in par- 
ticular. And it called on the county govern- 
ment to contribute toward making an exhibit 
at the fairs at Buffalo and St. Louis. 

A novel and very successful scheme of 
advertising was undertaken by one of the 
railroads. It sent a stenographer along its 
line in a private car, which was sidetracked 





letters to sign, and then I will pay the 
postage and mail your letters.” 

Many took the opportunity to write the 
letters they had promised and had been too 
busy to write before, and thus the county 
secured some of the best kind of advertising. 

Visitors from the other States, or from 
other countries, are never allowed to leave the 
county without first having impressed upon 
them the resources of the community and the 
civic hospitality of the people. Two summers 
ago a party of German scientists made a tour 
of the United States to study the agricultural 
methods of this country, with a view to in- 
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Photographed by Maxwell & Mudg: 


A DAIRY HERD GRAZING ON ALFALFA 
The men in the field beyond are cutting one of the four crops produced by an alfalfa field in a year 


troducing improvements into Germany. They 
were received in Fresno as the guests of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the welcome was 
extended to them in German by one of the 
local editors. A large number of the busi- 
ness men of the city left their offices for the 
day to entertain them. After a rest at their 
hotel, they were invited to see the more in- 
teresting agricultural processes in the sur- 
rounding country. A special train was on 
hand to take them to one of the large vine- 
yards, where the methods of wine-making 
were explained. At the vineyard, a score of 
Carriages were waiting to carry the party 
a 


through other parts of the country. In the 
evening, they were guests at a banquet that 
had been provided for them, and when they 
left on their special train to continue their 
journey, they found it bountifully supplied 
with cases of wines and crates of fruit. 

The nationalities that are represented in 
the membership of the Chamber of Commerce 
are symbolic of what is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable fact in the building of the com- 
munity—that the public spirit which is mani- 
fested by that body is not confined to Ameri- 
cans, but has permeated the foreigners who 
make up a large proportion of the county’s 
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A “BAND” OF SHEEP 


The white splotches among the trees are plumes of pampas grass lining an avenue 
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Photographed by Maxwell & Mudge 
IN A RAISIN-PACKING HOUSE 


The machine in front is a stemmer 


population. Among the members are many 
Germans, Scotchmen, Englishmen, Danes, 
Norwegians, Armenians, and Italians; several 
Frenchmen, one Austrian, and one China- 
man. They include farmers, merchants, 
bankers, doctors, lawyers, newSpaper-men, 
fruit-packers and commission men, con- 
tractors, druggists, lumbermen, paper- 


hangers, carpenters, electricians, and black- 
smiths, whose businesses range from a few 
hundred dollars a year to several millions. 


Photographed by Maxwell & Mudge 


THE INTERIOR OF A FRESNO CREAMERY 
Packing the butter in tins for shipment 


Yet all are united into a harmonious body 
that works together persistently for the 
welfare of the community. 

To review what has been accomplished by 
the people of Fresno County, it is sufficient 
to say that they have built up a civilized 
community where antelope grazed thirty-five 
years ago—civilization with characteristics 
which are distinctive, a combination of the 
East from which it came, with the new, 
virile elements of a new country, 
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PART OF A 160-ACRE MELON PATCH 


A man may’ walk almost half a mile across this field by stepping from one melon to another 
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THE ADVANCE OF “WIRELESS” 


TRANSATLANTIC LINERS IN COMMUNICATION WITH THE LAND AND WITH ONE ANOTHER 
— FAR-REACHING SYSTEMS INSTALLED ON ALL THE CONTINENTS—HOW THE GOVERN- 


MENT IS USING THE INVENTION— THE NEW 


DEVICES BY WHICH EXPERTS ARE PRE- 


VENTING “INTERFERENCE” AND BRINGING THE ELECTRICAL IMPULSES UNDER CONTROL 
DY 


EUGENE P. LYLE, Jr. 


\ N JIRELESS telegraphy is already 
making a commercial success. 
Go, if you wish, to the nearest 
telegraph station, and thence you may com- 
municate with a friend on almost any trans- 
atlantic liner on the high seas. The service 
will cost you, exclusive of land tolls, $2 for 
ten words. Or you may send your friend 
money, or give notice of legal action against 
him, or play a game of chess with him. And 
you might reach him similarly from Canada or 
England, or from another steamship. The 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Holland and Belgium, and Lloyds 
and the British Admiralty, all have steam- 
ship lines carrying Marconi installations. In 
all, about 100 vessels are equipped. The 
Atlantic Ocean is charted into squares, as 
shown in the illustration on the opposite page, 
and since every ship is constantly in range of 
communication from land and from other 
ships, it can be located at any moment and 
rung up to take a message. Moreover, every 
vessel is reported hours before her arrival in 
port. 

Newspapers printed on the steamships 
contain wireless messages. The Cunard Daily 
Bulletin appears every morning on every ship 
of the Cunard Line, alongside of every passen- 
ger’s plate at breakfast. The dispatches are 
labeled ‘‘Marconigrams—direct to the ship.” 
On one day the column of news is headed 
‘Received from the Marconi station at 
Poldhu, England, 280 miles from Liverpool’’; 
next day the head is changed to this: ‘‘ Latest 
news received from the Marconi station at 
Poldhu, England”’; the third day the distance 
is 1,400 miles. The fourth day Cape Cod is 
picked up, England is cut off, and the head 
reads: “‘Latest news through the Associated 
Press of New York, received from the Marconi 
station at Cape Cod, distance 1,000 miles.”’ 


At the loneliest and dreariest of wireless 
stations the operator hears the world’s pulse 
beat better than the stroller does on Broad- 
way in New York. A passenger on an ocean 
grayhound no longer loses a week out of the 
world’s happenings. As the ship plunges on, 
he learns that the Russians are retreating in 
good order; he notes the wheat crop reports 
from Argentina, and straightway orders his 
New York broker to sell or buy; he learns that 
a bishop has opened a saloon in New York; he 
knows which ships have passed during the 
night, and perhaps has learned something of 
the people traveling in them. 

Each boat has two receivers which do not 
interfere. The news service, therefore, does 
not interrupt messages from one ship to 
another, warnings of icebergs, or messages to 
the shore. It is from the news service that 
the men interested in the Marconi system 
hope for rewards, and, incidentally, the 
steamship companies which publish the paper 
secure profits for railroad, hotel and summer 
resort advertisements. The prescnt news rate 
to ships is 25 cents a word. But even ata 
fifth of this a large yearly profit is possible. 

There are wireless newspapers on land, also. 
Towns on islands not important enough for 
cables depend on wireless messages for their 
news dispatches. The Post-Dispatch, at 
St. Louis, and La Presse, in Montreal, have 
been receiving the De Forest service. A land 
newspaper in Amsterdam takes the London 
stock market exchange reports by the Marconi 
system. Even the London Times has pub- 
lished wireless messages. Last year’s yacht 
races were reported by wireless. 


ITS VALUE IN NAVIGATION 


Of course, as an aid in navigation the value 
of wireless telegraphy would be hard to over- 
estimate. Two great ships approaching in a 
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fog can now warn each other off. With the 
Marconi instruments the operators can tell ap- 
proximately their distance apart and the rate 
of their approach. Marconi declares that he 
will have his device for estimating distance 
perfected to accuracy itself, and he is working 
on a device to direct wireless messages so 
that they will travel for, say, ten miles without 
spreading. De Forest has announced a 
“ship localizer’’ which will indicate to cap- 
tains their distance from shore. It should 
be invaluable during storms—as on the 
Great Lakes, where a boat three miles from 
shore can be lost for twenty-four hours. A 
lighthouse-keeper will set an automatic sender 
to operating, so that the charge of electricity 
keeps repeating the signal. With the elec- 
trical impulse regulated so that the signal 
travels only five or ten miles, the operator 
who receives it will know at once that he is 
within the danger zone. A number of ships 
have already been saved by wireless warnings. 
Finding themselves in distress, they send ap- 
peals for help. The S#. Paul was crippled 


and delayed, and her exact condition was 
reported, so that the families of those on 
board were spared anxiety. Ship-dispatching 
will some day be made as definite as train- 
dispatching, and the loss of $40,000,000 in 


wrecks on our seaboard every year should be 
decreased enormously. 

Wireless is an aid to river navigation. The 
Marconi system has been installed for the 
Canadian Government in a series of stations 
which makes a chain from Belle Isle to 
Labrador and virtually patrol the danger- 
ous St. Lawrence River. The stations at 
Belle Isle, Heath Point, Point Armour, 
Chateau Bay, Fame Point, Sable Island, 
Cape Race, and other points are doing 
commercial business. The chain, when com- 
pleted, will have a scope of 500 miles. The 
stations keep boats advised of ice and of 
weather conditions ahead, so that they may 
steer a clear course. Here wireless systems 
cover a country where storms constantly blow 
down wires. Through wireless telegraphy 
Labrador, for the first time, has telegraphic 
communication with the rest of the world. 
An extension of the system on the eastern 
Canadian coast will do away with many of 
the perils of ocean liners. 


COMMERCIAL WORK ON LAND 


For land service several wireless systems 
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are doing commercial work. There is Marconi 
communication from London to Italy, to 
Gibraltar, and even to Russia—overland com- 
munication for 1,500 miles. It is now main- 
tained that wireless is as adaptable to moun- 
tains and valleys as to the sea. In England 
there are now twenty-four Marconi stations 
operating on islands. There are four on the 
Isle of Wight, one in Belgium, one in Holland, 
one in Germany, two in Italy, and two in 
Montenegro; and even the Congo Free State 
possesses two. The most powerful station of 
all is being built in Monte Mario in Italy, to 
connect with a similar station in Argentina, 
6,000 miles away, where 4,000,000 Italians 
live. The intention of the builders of the 
stations is to charge six cents a word for 
messages which now cost $1.50 by cable. 

The De Forest Company have three vast 
circuits in prospect; one system is to send 
messages via the Great Lakes to Montana 
and Seattle, thence to Alaska, Siberia, and 
the Orient. There are to be stations in San 
Francisco and Honolulu, Guam, Manila and 
Hong Kong. This will make a double line 
of wireless communication across the Pacific. 
The second system is to be a branch to the 
Middle West, to El Paso, Sante Fé, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco; the third will 
run down the eastern seaboard to Panama, 
then across and up the Mexican coast to San 
Francisco. Connecting with this system will 
be the Insular branch connecting Guanta- 
namo, Key West, Pensacola and Porto Rico. 
The contract for installing this system has 
already been made with the United States 
Navy Department. All of these big systems 
will be in communication one with another. 

The De Forest Company announce that 
they have now more than thirty stations open 
for business. The P. D. Armour Company 
have been using those at Chicago, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Omaha and Fort Worth in 
order to eliminate the expense of main- 
taining a private wire, which costs $100,000 
a year. The stations at Nome and Norton 
Sound earned, last October, $12,000. Mes- 
sages are also being received at points in the 
East and along the Great Lakes, including 
Providence, R. I., Paterson, N. J., Atlantic 
City, Washington, Cape Hatteras, Cleveland, 
and Chicago, and in the Middle West there 
is communication from I]linois to Texas. 

The war in the Far East has shown some 
of the possibilities of wireless. Admiral 
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Matussevitch of the Russian Navy tells how, 
during the naval fight of August roth of last 
year, the apparatus on board the Csarevitch 
kept in close communication with other 
vessels of the fleet, and proved quicker and 
surer than flag-signaling. Moreover, the ap- 
paratus kept working until'it was shot away. 
Early in the war the little dispatch-boat 
Haimun, equipped with De Forest instru- 
ments, sent news for the London Times and 
the New York Times from its cruising ground 
off Port Arthur to a bamboo pole 180 feet 
high at Wei-hai-wei, 200 miles away. In 
and out among squadrons it would dart, in- 
forming the public and the world’s cabinets 
alike of torpedo attacks on Port Arthur, of 
the sinking of transports, of the destruction of 
the Petropavlovsk. The Haimun did efficient 
work until both Russian and Japanese com- 
manders warned it to stop. On the field the 
Russians are using a compact little German 
system. It can be moved as easily as a 
machine-gun, requires three small cars for 
power, apparatus and implements, and keeps 
in communication bodies of troops within 
four days’ march of one another. 


THE IMPROVEMENTS BEING MADE 


During the experimental stage of wireless 


telegraphy, the skeptical feared that it might 
never attain a full usefulness because of 
certain imperfections. The electrical im- 
pulses sent forth by a powerful station would 
shatter those of a feebler rival. The question 
was whether such ‘‘interference’’ could be 
rendered impossible. Moreover, any operator 
might “tap” his competitor’s connections. 
It was a question whether secrecy could be 
obtained. A third question was: Could more 
than one message be taken at the same time? 

The inventors have been busy trying to 
remove the flaws. With Marconi are Edison 
and Prof. M. I. Pupin as technical colleagues. 
I asked Mr. John D. Oppe, general manager 
of the Marconi Company, how far they have 
succeeded in working out these problems. 

He declared that numbers of messages can 
now be taken simultaneously by a multiplex 
receiver, the details of which are as yet 
secret. Moreover, with recent devices the 
effects of atmospheric disturbance are almost 
entirely eliminated. During the storm last 
November, when wires were down out of New 
York, the city’s only communication with 
certain points was by wireless, 
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The answer given me concerning competi- 
tive interference is that ‘‘the circumstances 
under which a Marconi station could be 
rendered ineffective by a more powerful one 
would be not only peculiar, but extraordinary.”’ 
Immunity from “‘interference’’ was promised 
for the near future. Meantime, codes should 
suffice for secrecy, and only malicious inter- 
ference need be taken into account. Several 
Marconi circuits can, and do, work in har- 
mony, simultaneously, as they do in England, 
where there are several stations of varying 
power operating simultaneously for long 
distance, for naval and for ordinary purposes. 

Other inventors are more assertive. To 
understand what they. are working on, one 
must use a technical word—‘‘tuning,” or 
“syntony.” This tuning involves the theory 
of the wave-lengths of electrical impulses. 
Receivers are adjusted to take only oscilla- 
tions of the ether occupying a definite period. 
All other waves than those for which the in- 
struments are tuned are screened out, so that 
they cannot mix in and confuse the original 
message. Prof. John Stone Stone has a system 
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Wednesday, October 5th, 5-00 a.m. 





Reuter’s latest news received from the 
Marconi Station, at Poldhu, England. 
1400 miles from Liverpool. 


We regret to announce that Mr 
Payne, the United States Postmaster 
General at Washington, is reported to be 
dying. 


THE WAR. 


No trustworthy news has come to hand 
from the seat of war. 





THE PEACE CONGRESS. 


Senator Hay 1n welcoming the delegates 
of the International Peace Congress which 
was held at Boston, said that the American 
Government would continue to advocate 
arbitration in all cases where diplomatic 
negotiations failed 


LADY CURZON’S CONDITION. 
London, Tuesday. 
Lady Curzon passed a rather disturbed 
night and is not quite so well. 


Wednesday, October 5th, later. 


Received from the Marconi Station, at 
Poldhu, England. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Dr. Davidson, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, preaching at Trinity Church, Phila- 
delphia, on Sunday last, said that England 
and America had resolved to go forward, 
shoulder to shoulder against the wroug which 
can be righted. 





In replying to an address fro 
Corporation, tl 

hope that his vis 

contribute songething towards cer 
more closely the links binding the two 
peoples into one 


THE STOCK MARKET 
Wall Street 
Rise in steel, issue lifted generally, with 
market closing firm and active. 
Wheat remained steady, but Cotton closed 
lower. 


OBITUARY. 
We regret to announce the death of 
Auguste Bartholdi, the well-known French 
sculptor. 


Bartholdi will be best known to our 
American readers as the builder of the 
famous Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbour which was commenced in 1889. He 
is also well known to Americans by his statue 
of Lafayette in Union Square, and other 
works, 
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whereby secrecy is made more certain by a 
“combination lock.’”” There are a group of 
signals, each signal of a different length, any 
or all of which, even if received by an outsider, 
would make only a blur of sound. To be 
intelligible, the entire combination must be 
combined by a set of receivers especially tuned 
to it. On the other hand, all outside elec- 
trical influences are cut off, since they are not 
tuned to ‘‘work”’ the receiving combination. 

The De Forest Company maintain that 
they alone possess tuning devices which pre- 
vent interference with messages. Mr. Nikola 
Tesla declares that he has solved the problem. 
His invention employs two simultaneous 
waves, each tuned differently, and working 
the receiver only when combined. The 
Fessenden Company refers to the Navy tests 
at Fortress Monroe, when their station ‘‘shut 
down on request because messages could not 
be received by the other systems while we 
were sending, whereas the working of the 
ships did not interfere with the working of 
our stations in the slightest.’”’ They point 
also to the working of their New York or 
Philadelphia stations, where out of thousands 
of messages only about thirty had to be 
repeated. They do not maintain that their 
system cannot be interfered with, but they 
say that results show that in the near 
future wireless will be entirely free from the 
danger of interference. 

The coherer, which was the device formerly 
used for recording messages, has been aban- 
doned for what the inventors maintain is a 
better device. The coherer consisted of a tube 
of metal filings. The filings cohered under 
the influence of the impulse received and 
completed a circuit. The electrical impulse 
thereupon made a dot or a dash. But, each 
time, a tap against the tube was required to 
make the filirigs de-cohere, or drop apart. 
This complicated the apparatus and put a 
limit on speed. The new device, called a 
“‘responder,’’ allows an ordinary telephone- 
receiver to be used for distinguishing the dots 
and dashes, though the signals may be re- 
corded on a tape or given on the Morse 
telegraph sounder. 

In the telephone receiver one hears, ap- 
parently, the sparks at the sending instrument, 
no matter how great their speed. This is 
because the responder recovers after trans- 
mitting each impulse. Rapidity, therefore, 
is limited only by the operator’s ability 


“to take.”” The responder is an extremely 
sensitive instrument with a. closed circuit. 
That is, when there are no wireless impulses, 
the local current is passing through a conduct- 
ing solution between two electrodes. But 
with a wireless impulse there is at once a 
greater resistance in the solution. The reason 
for the increased resistance is not yet known. 
This effect of the wireless impulse causes a 
clicking sound in the telephone receiver. 
Hence one believes that one hears the very 
sparks of the far-away sender. 

Now, if the diaphragm in the telephone 
receiver is replaced by a steel rod which is 
sensitive only to vibrations of a certain 
length, its note cannot be heard unless the 
sparks at the sending station correspond in 
frequency to the adjustment of the receiver. 
Thus the instruments may be “tuned.” In 
the Fessenden device is a receiver which con- 
sists of a minute cylinder of liquid whose 
resistance is likewise changed by the wireless 
impulses. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S ADOPTION OF WIRELESS 


The government, through the Navy, has 
tested eight systems, the Ducretet, the 
Rochefort, the Slaby-Arco, the Braun, the 
De Forest, the Fessenden, the Bull, and the 
Telefinken. Referring to these experiments, 
Rear Admiral Manney, chief of the Bureau of 
Equipment, says that “the question of inter- 
ference was believed to be much more serious 
than now appears to be the case.” 

Five departments of the government early 
began experimenting, and each had its own 
pet system. The Weather Bureau wished to 
erect and control certain coastwise stations. 
But the Navy Department protested that 
the Navy should control the entire coastwise 
system as a part of the national defense, 
maintaining, however, that the Navy would 
“interfere with commercial interests as little 
as practicable, though commercial stations 
should be so placed and conducted as not to 
interfere with the operation of the govern- 
ment coastwise stations.’”” The Navy also 
desires and expects that the Department of 
Commerce shall make all regulations for the 
conduct of the commercial wireless business, 
to prevent “‘interference.’’ At the same time 
the naval stations will transmit all Weather 
Bureau reports to and from ships at sea. 
The Navy maintains, too, that its operators 
should be employed in time of peace so that 
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in time of war they may be familiar with their 
duties and with the secret codes and signals 
of the coast neighborhoods and the character 
of the shipping around them, arguing that 
civilian operators, such as Weather Bureau 
men, could not so well be relied upon in time 
of war. Briefly, then, the Navy demands 
that it have first place on the coast, and 
supply to other departments the service that 
each needs. 

But the other departments prefer claims 
also. The Army has operated six stations 
and is installing two others like those at 
Nome and St. Michaels, at Fort Wright, 
Fisher’s Island and Fort Schuyler, in New 
York Harbor. These are for use by the 
Signal Corps. The Treasury Department 
contemplates stations for the Life-saving 
Service and the Revenue Marine Service; it 
at present employs a leased wireless system. 
The Weather Bureau has a station at an 
important point on the Pacific. Coast, where 
the Navy wants one, and the Navy has others 
where the Bureau wants some, too. 

The Navy now has twenty-one shore 
stations and thirty-one ships equipped with 
wireless. The department’s Bureau of Equip- 
ment is also establishing some long-distance 
stations around Colon, Guantanamo, San 
Juan, Key West and Pensacola. Sixty more 
are in contemplation, to form a complete 
system embracing Porto Rico and the Panama 
Canal zone. One hundred and two ships. will 
be equipped, besides torpedo-boats and gun- 
boats. 

As a result of these activities, the President 
appointed an inter-departmental Board to 
consider the government’s attitude to wire- 
less. The Board first ordered all the planning 
suspended. It concluded that the Signal 
Corps and the Weather Bureau, as well as the 
Navy, by their experiments had done much 
for the science of wireless telegraphy. It 
concluded that wireless is of paramount 
interest to the government through the Navy 
Department, and for interior uses through 
the Army also; and that interference between 
stations of these two departments should 
be provided against. It concluded that the 
coastwise service is not a necessity for the 
Weather Bureau, provided the Navy can 
collect for it the necessary weather data. It 
decided that representatives of more than one 
department should not be quartered at any 
station. And, finally, it concluded that the 
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government must regulate commercial wire- 
less among the stations and between nations. 

The Board recommended that private 
stations should be placed under full govern- 
ment supervision, not only for their better 
operation, but ‘‘to prevent the exploitation 
of speculative schemes based on a public 
misconception” of wireless telegraphy. And 
to prevent the control of wireless by monopo- 
lies or trusts, the Board deemed it essential 
that the supervision be placed in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 

On the Board were Rear-Admiral R. D. 
Evans, Rear-Admiral Manney, Brigadier- 
General A. W. Greely, Willis L. Moore of 
the Weather Bureau, and Joseph L. Jayne, 
Lieutenant Commander in the Navy. In the 
opinion of Admiral Manney there will be 
some definite wireless legislation during the 
present Congress. It is “‘most necessary to 
prevent chaos,”’ he declares. 

It may be reasonably taken for granted, 
then, that technical difficulties are overcome, 
or will be soon. This means that the wide- 
spread and commercial use of wireless is 
assured. 


WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDS 


What, in consequence, does the future hold? 
Are wires and cables to become obsolete? 
What new and marvelous services are to be 
performed for the ordinary citizen? How 
will commerce be affected? What will the 
political effects be? And the nations—huge 
belligerent individuals that they are—how 
will they be affected? 

Cables are expensive things to abandon. 
Three hundred millions of dollars are invested 
in them, and two billions are invested in land 
wires. Yet expensive machinery is constantly 
thrown aside for newer machinery that does 
the work even a little better. So consider 
the menace of wireless to wires and cables. 
Estimates would show that a wireless system 
can be established, operated and maintained 
at from 1 to 5 percent. of the cost of telegraph 
and cablesystems. Even after construction the 
telegraphs and cables cost tremendously for 
maintenance, while the current expenses of 
wireless are extremely light. The annual 
cost of cables is $100 per mile; the cost of 
land wires, $30; of wireless, $5. ‘“‘In three 
years,” says Professor Fessenden, ‘‘the cost 
of a wire line will amount to more than the 
total cost of installing a wireless system. 
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The speed of wireless—thirty to fifty words a 
minute—equals the speed now maintained 
by wires, and exceeds that of the cables.” 

But will wires and cables go out of exist- 
ence? A cable company in Brazil has in- 
stalled a wireless system. The Eastern Tele- 
graph Company will use a wireless system in 
the Azores, where the steep banks make a 
cable landing difficult. Yet the telephone did 
not drive out the telegraph. Elevated rail- 
roads did not ruin the surface lines in New 
York. Business grows faster than facilities. 
But whether the argument will hold good 
after wireless stations exist at every cross- 
roads remains to be seen. For the present, 
however, the new device has a field of its own 
to develop, and some time must elapse before 
its competition can be alarming. Many pro- 
moters of wireless systems say that they 
would not sell cable stock if they held it, 
while others predict a slump of two-thirds in 
its value within twenty years. 

Experts point out another possibility. 
Trolley lines, electric-light establishments, all 
electrical industries cause disturbances which 
weaken the power of land wires. They see in 


wireless an escape from this menace. 
Law already controls not only the surface 


of the earth, but its depths. And now 
civilization requires that law shall control the 
atmosphere. The ownership of the sky calls 
for regulating. So eight nations have been 
conferring and drawing up protocols to pre- 
vent the monopoly of the heavens. 

In the preliminary congress at Berlin the 
delegates from America, Germany, Austria, 
Spain, Italy, France, Hungary and Russia 
drew up a plan for an international conven- 
tion, as follows: The service of operating 
wireless stations is to be organized so as not 
to interfere with the service of other nations. 
Coastwise stations are to receive and transmit 
telegrams from ships without distinction as 
to systems employed by the ships. The 
tolls for such international communication 
are to be fixed. Stations, where possible, 
must give priority to calls for help from 
ships at sea. Furthermore, there must be a 
universal code and universal tuning (except 
in secret cases), and the bickerings of rivals 
must be silenced for the common good. 

This recognition forecasts a mammoth 
expansion of wireless communication. Prof. 
A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts College, the first to 
enter a wireless patent at Washington, says 
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that its ‘‘ possibilities seem well-nigh limitless. 
At the time of the introduction of the tele- 
phone, hardly any one imagined its commercial 
importance; so it is not unlikely that wire- 
less telegraphy will have a similar history.”’ 
Then he adds: ‘‘ When the wireless waves can 
be directed like light waves, instead of being 
allowed to scatter as now, the efficiency of 
the wireless method will be enormously in- 
creased—but what is the use of trying to tell 
what a healthy baby will grow to be?” 

It may be, however, that wireless will 
enter almost every sphere of human activity. 
In railroading, there will be small excuse for 
collisions when an engineer can be overtaken 
between stations, or when he can hear from 
a fellow engineer on the same track long before 
the fatal curve is reached. Already London 
is trying a wireless fire-alarm system. Per- 
haps the device can even be made automatic 
by a thermostatically controlled attachment. 

An inventor is in the field with a wireless 
telephone, another with a submarine wireless 
telephone. A Frenchman declares that he 
has a tel-autograph which by wireless repro- 
duces handwriting. Airships will of course 
wish to communicate with one another; at 
the St. Louis Fair one has already “‘talked”’ 
with the earth by wireless. And can a torpedo 
be guided to its victim without a wire? 

Indeed, the most astounding prospect of 
all is that suggested by Mr. Nikola Tesla— 
for Tesla proposes the use of wireless in 
transmitting energy. Ponder a moment on 
what such a thing would mean. A central 
plant would generate power and send it out 
to customers via the air alone, whether across 
a desert or over the high seas. An automobile 
climbing the Alps might get its ‘‘push” from 
London or Paris. An ocean liner would need 
no boilers, no engines, no dynamo, no coal. 
Steam, heat, light, would all come to it from 
the land. Alone ranchman in Arizona might 
set up a pocket-receiver and learn the latest 
news. Millions of such little receivers might 
be operated from a single central station. 
Even the mantel clock in a country home 
might tick in unison with every other clock in 
the world, all responding to the same wireless 
impulse. 

Other inventors say that the wireless trans- 
mission of energy can never be; it is im- 
possible; it is contrary to all natural laws. 
But, before now, experts have declared a 
thing impossible which has later come to pass. 
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7 VHE enormous increase in recent times 
of our urban population has brought 
about many changed conditions of 

life to which our personal habits have not 

yet adjusted themselves either with nicety 
or to our best advantage and most thorough 
well-being. There is a constant drift of 
country-bred young men and women to our 
large cities. Many of these come in time to 
positions of prominence-and trust and ac- 
quire wealth and influence. But they con- 
tinue the di-t of their earlier life, except as 
increasing luxury conduces to greater per- 
sonal indulgence, and they adopt sedentary 
habits and refrain from the exercise necessary 
to bodily health, which was obtained earlier 
by the natural demands of country existence. 

Owing to the absence of the necessity of 
manual labor, there arises a need for such 
artificial exercise as golf in one stratum of 
the community, bicycle riding in another, or 
the various exercises, descriptions of which 
appear in advertisements in the newspapers 
and magazines. Still other people, usually 
of the wealthier class, indulge in massage, 
which, taken without effort, has become so 
prevalent among certain people as to be 
called ‘‘the lazy man’s exercise.”’ 

Any of these, if persevered in, would keep 
one in bodily health and strength; but, 
unfortunately, few people have strength of 
mind and energy enough faithfully to pursue 
any artificial course of exercise for any length 
of time in the face of the increasing demands 
made by modern business life and social en- 
gagements. Hardly a day passes that the 
newspapers do not chronicle the death by 
pneumonia or other preventable disease of 
some widely known citizen still in the prime 
of life, or the disablement of some man of 
affairs by ‘‘nervous exhaustion.”” Many busi- 


ness men, especially between the ages of 
forty and sixty, are taken, at least tempo- 
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rarily, from active business life by ‘‘ner- 
vous prostration,” a disease, so-called, which 
is also found among women. Indeed, so 
prevalent are these nervous troubles that 
the newspapers are never, without adver- 
tisements of articles for their amelioration 
and cure. A recent series ascribes all such 
ills to a favorite breakfast beverage, and it 
has evidently achieved success in inducing 
many people to forego it. 

The fact is that we of the cities are in 
danger of forgetting what our arms, legs and 
bodies were given to us for and to what use 
they were put through countless generations 
of our forefathers. Weno longer take thought 
of the activities of man in his earlier struggles 
with nature, through which he acquired 
strength and sound health. Having ob- 
tained dominion over the earth, we forget 
also that our bodies must surély deteriorate 
unless artificial activities and exercises take 
the place of the earlier struggles. 

It may be objected that we, especially 
those of us who are city-dwellers, now live 
in an age when machinery performs most 
of the tasks formerly requiring the brute 
strength of mankind, and that the cultiva- 
tion of the mind is now our chiefest aim. 
But what boots it, if our bodies waste and 
grow impotent and our years are dragged 
out in increasing bodily infirmities and 
disease ? 

If, then, artificial exercises are impracti- 
cable for the majority of our city populations, 
as they now live, it stands to reason that we 
must modify our habits in sore other way to 
adapt them to the new conditions. And I think 
it quite possible to adopt a method of living 
much more suited to urban existence than 
that now commonly pursued and one that 
will increase the energy of the race rather 
than decrease it, thus qualifying it for the 
moderate physical exertion called for in 
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modern crowded communities. That a change 
in our habits is desirable, especially in our 
diet, is shown by numerous fads. An asso- 
ciation of individuals whose aim was to do 
away with breakfast, and others to limit the 
number of meals taken in a day, have been 
active, and their adherents have benefited 
by the abstinence, but none of these has, in 
my belief, gone to the root of the matter. 

An American is known when he travels 
abroad by his fondness for a meat diet. 
Meat at breakfast, lunch and dinner is, 
indeed, his regular habit. And in an active 
outdoor life, or before middle age, such 
a diet does, perhaps, no harm beyond an 
occasional so-called bilious attack; and, 
indeed, aids the system, perhaps, in the 
performance of hard manual labor and in 
repelling the attacks of a rigorous winter 
climate for one engaged in outdoor work. 
Its effect on the person engaged in sedentary 
indoor occupation is to clog the system, les- 
sen its resistance to disease, and bring about 
a tendency toward its early decay. Though 
in early life the pernicious effects of such a 
diet are not always easily detected, long be- 
fore middle life usually, except with per- 
sons of vigorous constitution, they are plainly 
seen in breakdowns of the nervous system 
and in the lack of resistance to pneumonia 
and kindred ills. 

Readers who have followed me thus far 
will at once dub me “vegetarian,” but I am 
not a vegetarian. I believe in the use of 
meat and all other kindly products of the 
earth, even including alcohol, but always 
in that moderation which is made necessary 
by our modern artificial conditions of exist- 
ence. 

Moderation in the use of meat as food, then, 
is the keynote of this article, and that means, 
for most of us having sedentary tasks, the 
use of flesh as food, at most, once in twenty- 
four hours, and for many of us only once or 
twice a week, and even then in the form of 
chicken or fish instead of beef or mutton. 
And I am for moderation in regard also to 
other forms of food, which may safely be 
partaken of in much smaller quantities than 
is now usual. Many first-rate modern physi- 
cians are, I am aware, directly opposed to 
my theory. They advocate in many cases, 
where they are appealed to by persons of 
the class for whom I am writing, not only 
the taking of additional food into a system 
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already clogged and unable to make any 
good use of that already taken, but the tak- 
ing of additional meals as well, and the stimu- 
lating of the appetite by concentrated foods 
in one form or another. When this fails to 
produce improvement, they add cathartics 
to the treatment, and even in some cases 
drugs to strengthen the heart action in order 
to induce that organ to work harder to clear 
the system of a load of deleterious waste food 
already greater than it can dispose of. In- 
deed, so great are these evils of overfeeding, 
and especially the. over-indulgence in a meat 
diet, and the use of cathartics in our modern 
city life, that I have heard an educated and 
illustrious foreigner who occasionally visits 
our country refer to it as ‘‘the land of carrion 
and cathartics.” 

‘“‘About three hours after a meal,” said a 
prominent business man to me some time 
ago, ‘‘I have such a feeling of ‘goneness’ and 
exhaustion that I am obliged to go out and 
either take some whisky or another meal 
before I am fit to go on with my work!” I 
was able to assure him that I had been 
through precisely the same experience; and 
after some trouble, and against the advice 
of his physician, I induced him to try my 
system. The result is that he is better than 
he has been for ten years, and the unpleasant 
“goneness ’’ due to the overeating which 
brings on most of the dyspeptic troubles for 
which Americans as a nation are noted has 
departed into the limbo of things forgotten. 

“But I should not feel that I had eaten at 
all,’’ said one of my friends, who, while eat- 
ing his oysters and steak, had watched me 
consume with great appetite and relish my 
simple lunch of soup and rice pudding. But 
when we compared notes and found that, 
while I had not lost an hour of a business day 
since I began my simple diet, he had had two 
serious attacks of influenza in one winter 
and never felt up to his work, he admitted 
that there might be something in my theory, 
after all. 

There is, of course, in following out such a 
plan of diet, some difficulty at first in finding 
simple and nourishing dishes, particularly 
in the ordinary hotel or restaurant bill of fare, 
which seems to be planned only with the 
meat courses in view. But many appetizing 
dishes can be made, especially in home circles, 
of cereals (not steam cooked, which are bad 
for the stomach), spaghetti, and the fruits 
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and salads, which are far too much neglected 
in our national bill of fare. 

The man or woman who tries this plan of 
simpler living will be condoled with by friends, 
and commented on, with many a shake of 
the head, particularly if he or she is a par- 
tial invalid. In this case the loved ones at 
home will do their utmost to dissuade the 
invalid from what they call the “starving”’ 
process. But the continuance of the experi- 
ment for even a few weeks, while it will 
bring a loss in weight, particularly if the sub- 
ject be fleshy—of the flabby flesh variety, will 
also bring about a better color, a feeling of 
life and renewed energy, an increase in 
strength, a capacity for work, and, above all, 
in most cases the total disappearance of 
those troubles of the bowels which are among 
the most pronounced difficulties. 

I should not feel that I had fully described 
the remedy which I have recommended for 
the ills of middle life, and which has proved 
so efficient in my own case and many others 
which have come to my attention, if I failed 
to direct those desirous of trying this plan of 
simpler living to the value of water as an aid 
to health. In the earlier period of my dys- 
peptic and nervous troubles, in addition to 
the remedies of which I have spoken, per- 
haps without sufficient respect, physicians 
have suggested to me the use of lithia and 
other medicinal waters, both aérated and 
otherwise. My own later experience seems 
to show that there are no virtues in these— 
except, perhaps, in cases of organic disease— 
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which are not in pure water as supplied in 
the city water-pipes. It may, of course, be 
taken filtered if one is particular. 

Water, not iced, but taken at the ordinary 
temperature, I found to be a most useful 
food solvent, and taken somewhat freely it 
will do much to relieve us of many of the ills 
for which we ordinarily call in a physician, 
especially if care be taken not to drink it at 
meal time or within an hour after taking 
food. While it would be difficult to give 
the amount that should be taken, as this 
varies much in individual cases, it may, I 
think, be safely asserted that it would be 
difficult to take too much water between 
meals—provided, of course, one is not a suf- 
ferer from any organic disease. 

Adherence to the plan of living thus briefly 
outlined will go far toward bringing immunity 
from many of the ills that modern city life 
is heir to—influenza, pneumonia, nervous 
troubles, and many similar ills; and the 
story which Ouida relates in one of her re- 
cent novels, and which is typical of so many 
cases of sudden death in modern urban life, 
will not be the history of one who practices it: 

“She had overeaten herself continually. 
She was naturally very strong, but the in- 
cessant eating which prevails and which 
kills nine-tenths of the gentle-people had 
been too much for her. When she got cold 
the over-taxed liver struck work, the lungs 
were already feeble, and after she had felt 
a chill she was declared by the physicians to 
be beyond their aid.”’ 
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of Canada toward the United States, 
I addressed the following question, 
just before the recent national election in 


[ order to determine the precise attitude 


Canada, to three hundred leading men 
of the Dominion: 


© 


“If Canada could be merged into the United 
States with no loss of self-respect, and with no 
friction with England; becoming a section of 
the United States, as the eastern, southern, or 
Pacific Coast States are sections—not annexed, 
nor absorbed, nor swallowed up, but completely 
merged, so that all residents of the continent 
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above the Mexican line should meet upon a 
plane of absolute equality as citizens of one 
country, and go forward to the building up of 
the continent—under these conditions, would you 
be in favor of this complete uniting of the two 
nations?” 


The answers received to this letter, and to 
inquiries I made in a first-hand investigation, 
show that the Dominion is intensely hostile 
to any movement looking toward a merging 
with us. 

It was stipulated in the letter accompany- 
ing the question that the name of the person 
answering the question would not be published 
if he were unwilling. | The writers were mem- 
bers of the Dominion (national) parliament— 
senators or members of the House of Com- 
mons—prime ministers, lieutenant governors 
of the provinces, editors, barristers, manu- 
facturers, capitalists, farmers, business men— 
in short, the leaders of Canadian thought. 
Only one, a man of national prominence, re- 
quested that his name be not published. The 
answers form the first authoritative expression 
of the position of Canada upon a subject 
which has been discussed for more than a 
century. And these opinions have been 
echoed by every Canadian with whom I have 
talked upon the subject in a recent tour 
covering more than six thousand miles and 
embracing every prominent city in Canada 
and many smaller towns. Only one writer 
favored a union of the two countries. His 
letter was unsigned, and the only clue to his 
identity was the post-mark on the envelope. 

It would be impossible to print all the an- 
swers, but those that follow give a fair sum- 
mary. 

The Hon. John Charlton, Member of the 
House of Commons for the north riding of 
Norfolk, Lynedoch, Ontario, says: 

‘*Annexation will not be considered. In 
1866 the reciprocity treaty was abrogated. 
An attempt was made by Canada in 1873 to 
secure another treaty, but it was in vain. 
The United States has been hostile in her 
tariff treatment of Canada for nearly forty 
years, and Canada has had very little knowl- 
edge of the trade relations existing between 
the two countries, and has been quite indif- 
ferent about them. Canada has sought a 
market in Great Britain for her farm products. 
Our relations with that country are nine 
times greater than with the United States. 
It is impossible to talk about merging the 
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two countries until we can adjust our trade 
relations and try others.” 

Hon. W. Owens, Senator of the Dominion 
Parliament, Montreal: 

“Neither political party in Canada is in 
favor of annexation, nor is there any senti- 
ment for annexation existing with any creed 
or nationality of our people. If any senti- 
ment of that kind did exist with a minority, 
it was effectually extinguished by the hostile 
tariff your people raised against us, which 
had the effect of forcing us to seek other 
markets. Hence we are to-day competitors 
in the British and European markets. Cana- 
dians have all along been in favor of freer 
trade relations, viz., freer trade in the prod- 
ucts of either country or in articles manu- 
factured from the products of either country. 
While Canadians have always been in favor 
of reciprocity, which we believe would bene- 
fit both, we are not in favor of political 
annexation.”’ 

Hon. James McMullen, Senator of the 
Dominion Parliament, Mount Forest, On- 
tario: 

“The United States is a large exporter of 
many goods that we also export, and meets us 
as a competitor in the British markets. Merg- 
ing with the United States would utterly 
ruin our growing manufacturing institutions. 
In many kinds of manufacturing we are mak- 
ing rapid progress under a very low tariff as 
compared with yours. Solely out of gratitude 
to England for the liberties we enjoy under 
the Union Jack, we have in the last seven 
years rebated to her from duties imposed upon 
products taken from England, $18,193,459. 
This is a rebate on goods taken from England 
or from any portion of the empire. We grant 
imperial manufacturers thirty-three and a 
third per cent. discount, or one third the duty 
imposed upon outside nations. 

“This I think will show to you very sub- 
stantial evidence of our devotion to the 
empire and our desire to continue it. Our 
laws are in many respects very much better 
than yours. The reckless use of fire-arms 
in the United States is exceedingly objection- 
able and a disgrace to any civilized nation. 
Mob rule appears to be gaining ground in 
many cities. There is no restraint, appar- 
ently, in labor organizations. Business men’s 
lives and property are at serious risk, owing 
to the imperfect condition of your legislation 
in treating such organizations in the case of 
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strikes. Your strike problem is one that 
Canada has no desire to get mixed up in. I 
admit that a part of your political system 
is very good, and possibly from both a better 
system than either might be created. But, 
all in all, we much prefer our own to yours.”’ 

The note in Senator McMullen’s letter 
bearing on the inefficiency of our laws is 
echoed in many of the letters. Perhaps we 
may be led to pause long enough for a little 
sober reflection at the words coming from 
legislators and leaders in a neighboring na- 
tion. Witness the following letters: 

Hon. William Ross, Member of the House 
of Commons, Halifax, Nova Scotia: 

“There are many things in the American 
form of government that I should be sorry to 
see applied to the Dominion, such as the 
vetoing power exercised by your President 
and the selection of judges by election, which 
are governed by anything but a sound prin- 
ciple. With us, judges are appointed by 
the government after long training at the 
bar. Your dealing with Negroes is most 
abhorrent to our ideas. A colored man com- 
mitting any crime in Canada would be tried 
before a judge of the Supreme Court, and, 
if necessary, by a jury. For small offences 
he would be tried in the police court. I 
should be sorry if the day should ever come 
when Canada should form a part of the 
United States.”’ 

Hon. Uriah Wilson, Member of the House 
of Commons, Napanee, Ontario: 

“T am utterly opposed to this merger be- 
cause: 

“rt. Canada’s boundaries are as extensive 
as those of the United States, and her territory 
larger. 

“2. We have as vast and varied resources 
in our country as the people of the United 
States have, and I believe that the next few 
years will see an advance in the development 
of the resources of our country beyond the 
dreams or expectations of ordinary mortals. 

“3. Our political institutions are on a bet- 
ter foundation than those of the United States, 
and more surely guarantee the rights and 
liberties of the subject, and are freer from 
corruption, and the possibilities for corrup- 
tion, than those in the United States. And 
our system of government is worked out so as 
to give full effect to the principles of respon- 
sible government. I believe, further, that our 
judiciary is, on the whole, better than theirs. 
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‘‘4. No matter what terms may be agreed 
upon for the absorption of Canada by the 
United States, the Americans could not help 
showing their national vice of believing that 
they are ‘the’ people, and the Canadians 
would resent this strenuously. 

‘“‘s. Our educational system is as good as 
that of the United States, if not better. 

‘*6. Our national character is as healthy 
as that in the United States, if not healthier, 
and we know we are building up a sturdy 
race. 

‘‘7. We have bigger institutions, financial, 
industrial, governmental, educational, and 
of other kinds, than the citizens of the United 
States are generally aware of, and these are 
making for self-reliance. 

“8. I do not consider that there would be 
a sufficient increase in certain businesses, as 
a result of the merger, to offset the losses to 
our manufacturers. 

“‘9. I am Canadian born, and the Union 
Jack appeals to my sentiment more strongly 
than the Stars and Stripes could ever do; 
and, no matter what inducements might be 
offered, nothing could make me feel my 
citizenship under a new flag so much as I feel 
it under the Union Jack. Canada and all 
British dominions have flourished, and their 
institutions have become strengthened and 
broadened under the British flag, and now 
that we are upon the wave of expansion we 
feel content to live under it still, with all the 
memories of its glorious traditions.”’ 

The Hon. William F. Maclean, editor of 
the Toronto World, Toronto, Ontario, Member 
of the House of Commons: 

“‘T believe our system is better than yours, 
and I believe you have social problems that 
threaten to disrupt your country, one of which 
is the color question. I have stated on several 
occasions that it is in the interest of the whole 
continent that there should be at least two 
free and independent countries on the con- 
tinent, working out two experiments of 
government, rather than one crass republic 
dominating the whole. It is a good thing 
for this continent that there is a portion of 
it in direct touch with England, in that way 
having advantage of the principles of govern- 
ment that obtain in England. Your govern- 

ment is immeasurably bad, and frankly I 
must tell vou that I see no mitigation of the 
situation except through another civil war. 
“England, and Canada after her, is show- 
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ing all the world how public ownership and 
social legislation can improve the condition 
of humanity. Can you tell me of a single 
thing that is being done in your country in 
that direction? Your constitution is a hin- 
drance to progress. Men who are dead and 
buried for one hundred and twenty years are 
ruling your land, regardless of the conditions 
of to-day. In England, public opinion can 
express itself in six weeks on any question, 
through an absolutely free parliament. Every- 
thing is circumscribed in the United States, 
and there is nothing in sight but a dictator to 
clear up the situation. True, our constitu- 
tion here is a written one, but even it can be 
amended, and it is more flexible than yours. 
No merger for me or for Canadians, but, on 
the contrary, complete integrity for Canada 
on the continent of North America. When 
your people admit this and seek to make 
reasonable trade relations with us, a better 
condition of affairs will prevail. I have come 
across the writings and speeches of a great 
many people like yourself, who try to make 
your proposition something else than it really 
is. Call it what you like, but it means Can- 
ada’s identity disappearing, and the power 
for good she now is upon the continent dis- 
appearing into the worse condition of affairs 
and of government that prevails in the 
States.”’ 

Hon. W. R. Brock, Member of the House 
of Commons, Toronto, Ontario: 

“The United States has great problems to 
deal with with which Canada is not afflicted 
—your great Negro question, as well as your 
divorce laws and your general laxity in morals, 
both business and social. We should like to 
see these reformed before risking a merger.” 

Hon. Philippe Demers, Member of Parlia- 
ment for St. John and Iberville, Montreal 
(Translation.): 

“Our laws are more respected, our citizen- 
ship obligations are less numerous, public 
fortune is more equally divided, trusts are less 
powerful, and struggles between capital and 
labor are less violent. Allow me as a French- 
Canadian to add that here we are in a minority 
which is sure to be respected because it is 
strong. With you we should be a negligible 
quantity.” 

Hon. James T. Schell, Member of the House 
of Commons for Glengarry, Alexandria, On- 
tario: : 

““Compare Canada to-day with the United 
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States in 1820 and everything is in favor of 
Canada. Compare her to-day on the per cent- 
age, or on the per capita basis, or on any 
other basis except bulk basis, and everything 
is in favor of Canada. 

“We do not want your Negro problem, 
your South of Europe immigration, nor your 
laws, nor your disregard of law and order, as 
shown in your South and Southwest. Canada 
is now growing fast and drawing her immigra- 
tion from Britain, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
Germany, and the United States. Ninety-two 
per cent. of our immigrants are from the north 
of Europe and the United States. Your 
immigrants are eighty-four per cent. from 
the Latin races. We have three-fifths of the 
wheat area of North America; rich in minerals, 
timber and fisheries; with free lands, free 
schools, a free people, with the best adminis- 
tered laws in the world. Before 2,000 A. D. 
the northern states will seek annexation to 
Canada. No; leave Canada alone; we are 
going forward under better conditions as we 
are. 

The merging of the United States into 
Canada is the key-note of many of the 
letters. At first sight it seems only a bit 
of good-natured fun, or possibly of satire, 
but, more closely studied, there appears to be 
a serious turn to the hint. The Hon. Ben- 
nett Rosamond, Member of the House of 
Commons, Almonte, Ontario, says: 

“The merging of Canada into the United 
States without loss of self-respect is a delicate 
way of putting an annexation proposal. I 
admit that something might be done toward 
a union of the two countries, but it would 
have to be very gradual. We might begin by 
taking into the Dominion some of the con- 
tiguous States—one or two ata time,say. It 
would take time, you know, gradually to train 
your people into a proper respect for law and 
order, and as this work would be gradually done 
we could go on until the larger portion, at all 
events, was absorbed. I do not see any other 
way of meeting your views. There is very 
much to be done in your country before any 
possible union in any other way could be 
tolerated in Canada. Think of the reckless 


disregard of the rights of freemen, the lynch- 
ings, the frauds and rascalities generally, so 
prevalent in all parts of the United States. 
My judgment of the present Canadian feel- 
ing is that oil and water will mix more readily 
than will Canada with the United States.”’ 
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Hon. F. P. Thompson, Senator of the 
Dominion Parliament, Frederickton, New 
Brunswick: 

“The question, as put by you, would un- 
doubtedly work out to the lion-and-lamb 
solution of the bright Yankee—the lamb 
inside the lion as the ultimate result. With 
so many practical, and soluble, problems 
engaging the public mind, it would seem a 
hilarious idiocy to waste a thought on your 
fanciful dream. The inevitable destiny of 
Canada and the United States is undoubtedly 
to maintain their present autonomy, with 
the line of cleavage becoming more and more 
clearly defined.” 

Hon. Robert Bickerdike, Member of the 
House of Commons, Montreal: 

“I do not see that it would be possible to 
merge us into the United States without 
considerable loss of self-respect. In fact, 
I believe that the only way that the two coun- 
tries can become one would be for the United 
States to become annexed to Canada, or, 
what would be better still, perhaps, for the 
United States to return again to become a part 
of Great Britain under the old Union Jack.” 

Hon. E. ‘A. Lancaster, Member of the 
House of Commons, St. Catharines, Ontario: 

“T am certainly not in favor of any uniting 
of the two countries under any government 
other than that of Great Britain. If the 
United States would merge itself into Canada, 
as Canada is at present governed, you would 
have the merging which you suggest, except 
that you would have the British Crown at the 
head to whom we should all owe allegiance. 
I have no doubt this would be much more 
advantageous to all concerned, and a much 
better form of government than that of the 
present United States.” 

Hon. Albert E. Kemp, Member of the 
House of Commons, Toronto, Ontario: 

“Supposing that you were to inquire of 
citizens of the United States residing, for 
instance, in the State of New York, whether, 
upon the conditions you name, they would 
be willing to unite with the nations of the 
British Empire. If you will draw upon your 
imagination as to what your reply would be, 
and then apply the principles involved in 
this reply to people of the same race and blood 
but of a different nationality, you would have 
a better idea of what the real situation is. 

“Canadians are very much the same as 
citizens of other intelligent nations—such as 


those of the United States, for instance. The 
citizens of the United States believe in their 
own institutions, and they have a perfect 
right to, because they are a great nation— 
they are loyal to the country of their alle- 
giance—they are proud of their country and 
of its history. The citizens of this country 
owe allegiance to a different flag, and for the 
same reasons they are loyal to that flag. If 
Canada ever becomes consolidated in any 
shape or form with the United States, it will 
be because all Anglo-Saxon people on the 
earth have decided to live in peace and har- 
mony for all time to come under one flag.”’ 

Hon. Walter Scott, Member of the House 
of Commons, Regina, Northwest Territory: 

“The ‘if’ in your question is too big. Prac- 
tically no Canadian to-day will patiently 
listen to an expression favoring the union of 
Canada and the United States on any terms. 
My belief is that, before these countries ap- 
proach closer relations, a much closer relation 
than exists now will be brought about be- 
tween Canada, Great Britain, and the other 
parts of the British Empire; and that, at a 
later period, the United States and the British 
Empire, comprising together the English- 
speaking world, without loss of separate 
autonomy, will unite in commercial and inter- 
national affairs.” 

Some writers, however, do not express this 
allegiance to Great Britain. The following 
letter, written by a French-Canadian, the 
Hon. Armand Lavergne, of Montmagny, 
Quebec, Member of the House of Commons, 
has in it much that is vital on this point: 

“T must first apologize for the broken 
English which I am going to use in this an- 
swer. But of course you will understand 
that it is always hard to express your ideas 
or feelings in a language which is not your 
own. 

“The annexation of Canada to the United 
States is very little talked of in French Canada. 
We have, most of us, the idea that it must 
come, that it is fatal, and that we cannot 
help it. Not that we are in favor of it; no 
class more than the French-Canadians are in 
favor of the independence of our country. 
But it seems improbable that, if the United 
States wanted Canada, it could not take it, 
as it has already parts of the Dominion. The 
protection of Great Britain does not count, 
as she has always acted the coward before 
our American neighbors. And _ therefore 
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when she favors imperial federation, and 
argues it as a matter of gratitude on our 
part for the protection she gives us, we can 
but laugh, well knowing that no such thing 
exists in reality. 

“So I may well say that, if we had to 
choose between American annexation and 
British federation, we should all be in favor 
of the former; which is a more practical and a 
more reasonable solution. As between two 
evils, one should choose the smallest, as we 
sayin French. But we are in favor of becom- 
ing an independent country. 

‘In 1776 all the French-Canadians were 
annexationists, except very few. But when 
the Congress let them know that they would 
not have the liberty of their religion, tongue, 
and laws, their minds changed altogether, 
and more so when Washington prevented 
Lafayette’s expedition in this country. 

““Now we trust in Providence, and hope 
against all hope that we will escape that 
destiny of becoming Americans. Not that 
we have any hatred for our neighbors. 
On the contrary, we have had many relations 
of friendship, especially when we quarreled 
with England. But I believe, and my people 
also, that to remain a distinct people, to keep 
our French language and our religion, to 
maintain our laws and old habits, we should 
not be drowned in seventy millions of a 
different people. Now that we agree better 
with our English countrymen and are becom- 
ing more Canadians than anything else, we 
have a greater hope of coming to our inde- 
pendence. 

“There could be no merging without a 
loss on one side: loss of dignity, liberty, etc.; 
and it surely would be on our side, as we are 
the smaller. It is better to remain good 
neighbors than to be a divided family. And 
I do not think the United States would be 
any better for our possession, as their union 
is already very large and not quite com- 
pleted. 

‘“‘T am a Canadian nationalist, and the idea 
of causing any trouble to England does not 
disturb me. She owes us nothing and we owe 
her nothing: let us go our way, together as 
long as it goes well, but apart whenever we 
feel like it. My ambition is for my country 
alone, a nation by herself, respected by others 
as she would respect them herself. 

“T have great admiration for the United 
States, but my belief is that we are altogether 
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different and could not agree, united, but 
would be very good friends as allies.” 

Hon. J. H. Legris, Senator of the Dominion 
Parliament, Louisville, Quebec: 

‘“T think the destiny of Canada is to become 
an independent country, living, working and 
progressing side by side with her neighbor, 
the United States.” 

Hon. Ralph Smith, Member of the House 
of Commons, Nanaimo, British Columbia: 

“The independence of Canada as a nation 
is becoming more and more distinct, and it is 
noticeable that, as she develops in inde- 
pendence, her efforts have to be constantly 
applied against restrictions of the United 
States, such as alien labor laws and extreme 
commercial tariffs. These things, coming 
from a nation replete with abundant natural 
resources and every kind of natural advantage, 
bespeak the narrowness of her statesmen and 
the disposition to live exclusive. 

“Canada has become a nation, and is now 
considering ways and means for closer trade 
relations with the mother country to unite 
permanently the bonds of the British Empire. 
My influence will always be exerted to this 
end, as I am certain the British institutions 
are best calculated to develop character.” 

The following letter, in which independence 
is considered, comes from one of the most 
prominent men in Canada, a tower of political 
strength, who requests that his name be not 
used: . 

“Within the last few days the Hon. Elihu 
Root, late Secretary of War, has said that 
Canada promises to be as prosperous and great 
as the United States. I believe in his pre- 
diction, and therefore would offer the most 
unqualified opposition to any suggestion of 
annexation or merger or absorption. I shall 
read what you say on this subject with great 
interest, as it comes very close to myself as 
a Canadian and to my interest in the future 
of the country.” 

Here and there throughout the letters is an 
earnest word for still closer union with Great 
Britain. 

Hon. Charles Marcil, Member of the House 
of Commons, Ottawa, Ontario: 

“Canada is destined to become even a 
greater country than the United States, and 
must carve out her own destinies quite inde- 
pendent of the United States, under the 
generous protection of the flag of Great 
Britain, which has afforded our people the 
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most perfect system of constitutional govern- 
ment—of the people and by the people— 
which can be found anywhere on earth.” 

Hon. William McDonald, Senator of the 
Dominion Parliament, Glace Bay, Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia: 

“The Canadian people desire—and the 
desire is growing steadily, gaining strength as 
the young Canadian grows—to become the 
foremost part of the great British Empire.”’ 

Hon. E. Clarke, Member of the House of 
Commons, Toronto: 

‘As far as I am aware, there is no desire in 
any part of the Dominion to be ‘absorbed’ 
or to be ‘merged’ in the United States. The 
people of Canada prefer their own institu- 
tions, and desire to work out their destiny 
under them, and as an integral part of the 
world-empire of Britain.”’ 

Some of the letters savor of a glorifica- 
tion of their own nation rather than of any 
antipathy to the union. 

Hon. C. B. Heyd, Member of the House 
of Commons, Brantford, Ontario: 

“No condition can be arranged that would 
induce the Canadians to sacrifice their right 
to govern the north half of this continent. 
The United States is big enough already, and 


with her rapidly increasing population of 
various nationalities has all she can do to 
assimilate and make good citizens of them, 
without being burdened with fresh obliga- 


tions: Canadians think that they have a 
good country and a system of government 
superior to your own, and we propose to 
manage our own affairs in our own way. 

“We would rather be boss in our own 
shanty than play second fiddle even in the 
great orchestra of the United States. We 
admire the wonderful progress and devel- 
opment of your country, and recognize the 
material benefits that might result in the 
merger. But, spelt with a big B, we want 
to manage our own affairs, in our own way. 
It is worth something to be Boss. Canada 
has a great future. We are just beginning 
to realize the greatness of our resources. 
With the help of some of your superabundant 
capital and splendid emigrants and our own 
efforts, the ‘Maple Leaf,’ not the ‘Stars and 
Stripes,’ is going to be the emblem of the 
Canadian people.” 

Hon. D. McMillan, Senator of the Dominion 
Parliament, Alexandria, Ontario: 

“IT have not heard in all my life a wish or 
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desire, in private or in public, on the part 
of any Canadian, to have Canada become a 
part of the United States, in any way or 
form. Canadians are content and happy 
under their self-governing and free constitu- 
tions. 

“The proportion of Canadians of all the 
races and creeds comprising the population of 
Canada that have ever given a serious 
thought of annexing or, as you say, merging 
their country with the United States—if such 
thought ever existed—is infinitesimal; this 
I say openly, and it can be said publicly, as 
my conviction, without fear of successful 
contradiction.”’ 

Hon. M. K. Richardson, Member of the 
House of Commons, Flesherton, Ontario: 

““As a citizen of this young and growing 
nation I could not entertain, with any 
degree of equanimity, the thought of such a 
union with the United States as your letter 
suggests—one which would imply the ex- 
tinction of our individual national life. 
Give it any other name you choose, it would 
simply mean absorption. I would prefer, 
immeasurably prefer, being left to work out 
our own destiny as a nation, a part of the 
British Empire—yet a young nation con- 
fronted, it may be, with many difficult 
problems, geographical, commercial, racial, 
social, and others, yet none insuperably 
difficult, but enough to develop our genius 
for self-government. 

“Your question proposes a union which 
you say shall not be that of being annexed, 
absorbed, or swallowed up, but completely 
merged into the United States. 

“Ask a citizen of Finland why he objects 
to his country’s being merged into the great 
Empire of Russia, thus making him a citizen 
of agreat empire. The desire for a continued 
individual national life is instinctive: it over- 
tops all considerations of expediency, utility, 
or material advantage. It is a great inspi- 
ration to feel we are living in the heyday of 
youth in the morning of a nation’s life. We 
have the added inspiration of the rivalry, 
the competition of the large free life of your 
country. Wehaveacountry with unbounded 
natural resources, a future of immense pos- 
sibilities, plenty of room for individual devel- 
opment and distinction. No country in the 
world offers greater opportunities to young 
men of ability and requisite industry to make 
their mark in the history of human progress. 
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Our separate national life will be a blessing 
to the United States if in friendly rivalry we 
go on striving to develop and perfect a highez 
civilization than the world has yet known, 
and working toward the highest ideals of 
social life and solving, satisfactorily, the 
great problem of bringing the greatest good 
to the greatest number, and in peace and 
amity leading in the van of the world’s 
progress to the great summit of human 
hopes.” 

Hon. T. A. Bernier, Senator of the Dominion 
Parliament, Manitoba: 

“‘Canada as well as the United States has its 
resources and its pride. It is progressing won- 
derfully, and has in store a brilliant future. 
It should be able to paddle its own canoe. 
According to my views, it would be to the 
advantage of neither the United States nor 
Canada to be united closer than they are at 
present. Better work out our respective 
destinies separately, in a spirit of sincere 
friendliness on both sides of the line. 

“Moreover, your proposition seems to me 
to be seriously inconsistent. We could not 


be merged into the United States without 
losing our national entity. Our people are 
not prepared for that, and I hope they will 


never be.” 

Hon. Joseph Matheson, Member of the 
House of Commons, Nova Scotia: 

“TI do not think Canada could be merged 
into the United States with no loss of self- 
respect. In becoming a section of the 
United States, the larger would be made a 
section of the smaller. We have tried to 
get a neighborly reciprocity with the United 
States, but they would not reciprocate. 

“We will endeavor to paddle our own 
canoe. We have the greatest country in the 
world; greater in extent of area; greater in 
natural wealth; greater in fertility; greater 
in the brain, bone and sinew of our people. 
We are prospering as no other nation is. We 
have the ambition to push the development 
of our country. We have the best adminis- 
tered laws on earth. We are a. contented, 
law-abiding people. Our greatest want is 
more people to settle up our rich country. 
We have room for as many of your people 
as wish to come, but they must be law- 
abiding.” 

The Hon. L. J. Forget, of the Montreal 
Stock Exchange, a member of the House of 
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Commons, maintained that the Russo-Japan 
War has demonstrated to England the im- 
oortance and advantages of Canada as a 
means of access to her eastern provinces, so 
that England would never consent to part with 
Canada. 

The following letters, coming from men of 
international prominence, speak for the mass 
of Canadians. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, for- 
merly Prime Minister, put his views in few 
words: 

“There is no sentiment in the Dominion 
favoring the absorption of Canada by the 
United States upon any terms or conditions. 
The general desire is for a closer union with 
the mother country, nationally and com- 
mercially.”’ 

These are the words of Sir Charles Tup- 
per: 

“I may say, shortly, that under no circum- 
stances would I favor a union with the United 
States—and this is not because of any hostile 
feeling toward them, but because of the 
greater advantage of living under British in- 
stitutions and the British form of govern- 
ment. I do not think the mass of our popula- 
tion entertain any other opinion.” 

The Hon. Israel Tarte, a member of the 
House of Commons for St. Mary, Montreal, a 
veteran in the ranks of the public men of 
Canada, until recently a member of the 
Laurier cabinet, the proprietor of La Patrie, 
the powerful French daily, a brilliant orator, 
and a man of widespread national popular- 
ity, says: 

“TI firmly believe the United States are 
big enough without us and that we are big 
enough without them. Canada is a very 
happy country. We have immense resources. 
We are only beginning to understand and 
know our country. We feel capable of de- 
veloping our national wealth. We are free, 
we enjoy the blessing of self-government 
under the British flag, which protects us with- 
out entangling Canada in Continental troubles 
and conflicts. I fully recognize the splendid 
position of the United States. I, for one, 
would like to take leaves from your book—in 
matters of tariff, for instance. To sum up, 
I beg to say that, at this moment, there is 
not in Canada a shadow of a feeling toward 
political union with the United States. We 
wish you God-speed, and we want to paddle 
our canoe ourselves.” 
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HEN apostles of civic improvement 
paint a vision of that ideal city 
which is to be—with its parks, 

its common, its lovely vistas, its business 
districts uniform of skyline and innocent of 
advertising atrocities, and its streets of exem- 
plary homes—-thev commonly leave something 
out of the picture. What about the ugly 
things—-the factories, the warehouses, the 
public laundries, the mills? When we gather 
together the good things of the city, must we 
quarantine these ugly ones in a place apart? 
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We might, indeed, establish a manufactur- 
ing gehenna, where mills and ‘‘works”’ might 
set up a crude picturesqueness of their own. 
The plan has more than once been seriously 
advocated. But not all ugliness is even 
crudely picturesque, nor can all unbeautiful 
utilities be segregated. What about the 
honest ugly things which we want handy? 
How about the corner drug-store, the livery 
stable, the little grocery round the corner? 
How about ‘‘the cheap wee shop”’ so indis- 
pensable, so uncomely? All these we must 
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have. Moreover, we cannot banish our 
engine-houses, police stations, and car-barns. 
They must be scattered throughout the 
fairest of our cities. Shall we then accept 
them as blots upon the civic beauty we fight 
for, as things necessary, yet inherently ugly? 

No. Reform is outrunning the reformers, 
and is already doing more and better than they 
had dared to hope. The movement for civic 
beauty has grown too big for its instigators. 
It no longer works putteringly from with- 
out, but upheavingly from within. It has 
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with office-buildings and the better sort of 
shops. And now we are being shown that 
the beauty of good design may touch and 
transfigure the meanest things which belong 
to our complex city life. 

For a month past I have been searching 
through Boston and its clustering suburbs for 
signs of the change. They are not so frequent 
as to be startling, yet frequent enough to 
be impressive in the aggregate. They show 
that objects of sordid utility can be made 
objects of beauty. 











A RIDING-SCHOOL THAT, 


got down to the people. The industrialism 
which produced American bad taste has 
produced American wealth; American wealth 
has given Americans education and has sent 
them to the Old World; and now in good 
season it is giving them insight and a feeling 
for good things, as well as the means to secure 
them. 

The uplift was bound to show in our build- 
ing. Formerly, our good buildings were 
associated. with books, pictures, and the 
church. The last decade or two has taught 
us that architecture has something to do 
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Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
BEAUTIFUL BUILDING 


Perhaps the most brilliant example is a pub- 
lic laundry just completed in Cambridgeport, 


near Harvard Bridge. The laundry is built 
in the style of the English Renaissance—-did 
any one ever hear before of a laundry built 
in any style whatsoever ?—of water-struck 
brick and limestone; it boasts a little copper- 
topped tower, mullioned windows, decorative 
cartouches, and carved grotesques aleng the 
stone cornice. It is finished with as much 
attention to detail as if it were devoted to 
something more dignified than the cleansing 
of linen. 
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Photographed by John Odum 
A BEAUTIFUL STONE TOWER SURROUNDING AN 
UGLY WATER-WORKS STANDPIPE AT WOLLASTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
A STORAGE WAREHOUSE THAT IS NOT AN UN- 
LOVELY CUBE OF BRICK 


About the success of the general effect 
there may be some Gifference of opinion; but 
as to the praiseworthiness of the enterprise 
there can be but one voice. It should have 
far-reaching consequences; for every car cross- 
ing Harvard Bridge runs by the handsome 
building, and every business man who sees 
it, and hears the astonished comment of 
passengers, must be set to thinking about the 
advertising value of architecture. The laun- 
dry bears no sign beyond the familiar mono- 
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A STABLE IN BOSTON THAT IS A FINE BIT OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


It needs 
no sign. The unique building speaks louder 
than printed words, however big. 

Just across the way from it stands a storage 
warehouse which deserves attention. It is 
scarcely beautiful, and yet its battlemented 
towers and ornamental cornice raise it above 
the level of storage-warehouse architecture. 
It is something more than a huge rectangle 
of brick. Its semimilitary style makes it a 
not altogether objectionable neighbor for a 
fine arsenal next door. JHere is food for 


gram of the firm carved in stone. 
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A LAUNDRY UNIQUE IN ITS ARCHITECTURAL EMBELLISHMENT 
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Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
A POLICE STATION AND A FIRE-ENGINE HOUSE 
SATISFACTORILY COMBINED 


thought. Can we not make ugly things 
inconspicuous by harmonizing them with 
their surroundings? 

Cross Harvard Bridge, and you come pres- 
ently to two livery stables, both well built 
and well kept. One is a mere bulk of red 
brick with round arches cut in the blank 
front wall; the other is a fine piece of commer- 
cial architecture. Pompeian brick, wrought- 
iron bracket-lamps, and above all a de- 
sign, make this stable an ornament »not>a 
disfigurement, to Massachusetts Aveffte. 


Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
A NEAT AND PLEASING CORNER GROCERY 


Whether the beauty pays, I do not know. 
But I am confident that nine suburbanites 
know where to find “K. & C.’s” to one 
who notes the situation of the commonplace 
stable over the way. 

The automobile may eliminate the ugliness 
and unpopularity of private stables in resi- 
dence neighborhoods. On one of the finest 
streets of Old Cambridge there has recently 
been built an automobile stable standing 
almost flush with the sidewalk. No one 


Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
AN ARTISTIC LAUNDRY DOORWAY 


complains, because that stable is an integral 
part of a charming half-timbered dwelling; 
the automobile simply goes in by a magnified 
door of its own. 

In general, ugly things invade our streets 


in groups. Consider the wretched ‘business 
centres’? of otherwise charming suburban 
towns. Consider the clusters of heterogeneous 
buildings, the unlovely shop-fronts on re- 
formed dwellings, the general air of huddled, 
disorderly sordidness. Is there anything to 
be done about it? Here and there a town 
has solved the problem. In Belmont, the 
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butcher, the baker, the candle-stick maker 
and the corner druggist set forth their wares 
in the small windows of an attractive, half- 


THE BACK OF A BUILDING MAY BE 


Block, though that is somewhat spoiled by 
too ample show-windows which do not agree 
with the architecture. Winchester has its 
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MADE AS BEAUTIFUL AS THE FRONT 


The Hotel Somerset in Boston 


timbered block which would not disgrace 


the streets of modern Chester. It is an honest 
block, too. Its back is as ornate as its front. 
Quincy has its quaint, half-timbered Adams 


local shopping centres in cities. 


shops in a pretty row built in the so-called 
style of Queen Anne. 


Nothing hinders similar arrangement in 
If a pictu- 
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resque row pays in a small community, it 
should pay better in a large one. And if half- 
timbered or Queen Anne construction is not 
in harmony with city streets, our architects 
will not be slow to discover a style which is. 
Of course, such blocks as these imply either 
united action on the part of shop-keepers or 
the investment of a large amount of capital 
byoneman. You cannot get rid of all ‘cheap 
and nasty” local shops in that way. The 
owner of a little shop in Cambridge, made 
over from a frame dwelling, has made it 
effective by putting on a pretty half-timbered 
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A Boston- restaurant uses a_ street-sign 
painted, one would say, at least by.a ‘‘com- 
petent”’ artist—an old English serving-mai 
bringing in the roast, the figure being done 
in color on gold and protected by glass. It 
is a gay enough note amid the dinginess of 
School Street. Does it hint that we may 
one day have our shop-signs executed by 
Maxfield Parrish? 

Thus far we have been dealing with the 
ugly things that come about through private 
initiative, and of individual efforts to reform 
them. No small proportion of the ugly 
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THE PUMPING-STATION AT CHESTNUT HILL RESERVOIR, NEAR BOSTON, IS NOT MERELY UTILITARIAN, 


BUT 


front. From some positions the sham is 
obvious, but, even so, the street is the richer 
for it. 

The little town of Waverley furnishes an 
example of a still more modest, vet attractive, 
shop. The owner of a tiny grocery of the 
sort which usually is housed in a story-and-a- 
half shack has put up a picturesque cabin of 
weathered shingles, with a rich green roof, a 
rustic porch, and an old-time, swinging sign. 
That grocery is ‘on the line of summer traffic, 
and it baits its windows for excursionists 
much more effectively because of its quaint 
prettiness. 


IS ALSO A DELIGHT TO THE EYE 


things in our cities are chargeable to the 


taste of the city departments. There is no 
reason, for instance, why a police station 
should be a heavy, forbidding mass of red 
brick; yet such they have usually been. No 
doubt the effect on the criminal is depressing, 
but we must all look at the police station; 
and why should the innocent suffer with the 
guilty? 

The town of Brookline has answered that 
question by putting up a police station which 
is, in its less pretentious way, as good as the 
Boston Public Library. A light granite is 
used for the basement, which, with its con- 
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spicuous horizontal jointings, gives rich light 
and shade. Above this the building is of 
creamy brick, crowned by a rich cornice in 
copper of a greenish finish and a green slate 
roof. It is beautiful enough for any purpose, 
and yet it does not architecturally contra- 
dict its present use. And one wonders 
whether the $75,000 which was spent in build- 
ing it was much more than the cost of one 
of those lumbering structures in the ‘‘mu- 
nicipal”’ style of architecture. 

That an engine-house, any more than a 
police station, need not be an injury to its 
neighborhood—exsthetically, that is—Boston 
has abundantly proved. The city’s fire head- 
quarters is modeled after the Palazzo Vecchio 
in Florence, its characteristic tower rising 
above the dingy confusion of the South End. 
What is good architecture for a palace is not 
necessarily good architecture for a  fire- 
station, and it may be useless to build fire 
palaces among the huddled rookeries of 
Dover Street. But the Boston Palazzo Vec- 
chio demonstrates that there is nothing in 
the: practical demands of an engine-house 
to preclude its being provided with a good 
exterior. 

If it be argued that such elaborate build- 
ings as this waste the public moneys, then 
Boston points to an example of municipal 
art without extravagance. On _ Boylston 
Street near Massachusetts Avenue is a com- 
bination fire- and police station, a simple 
Romanesque building in pressed brick with 
brownstone trimmings, not magnificent, yet 
eminently satisfactory to the eye. The 
housing of the two departments in one build- 
ing was both a stroke of art and a stroke of 
economy. It saved land and it saved brick. 
Moreover, it saddled the neighborhood with 
but one official building instead of two. 

Reservoir pumping-stations used to be of 
coarse red brick, long and low, with dispro- 
portionately tall chimneys; they slandered the 
beauty of our rivers, our lakelets, our reser- 
voir pools. But two pumping-stations of 
another kind stand on the shores of Chestnut 
Hill reservoir. They have high chimneys; 
no one has as yet devised a scheme to conceal 
the water-works smoke-stack. But the build- 
ings, barring this feature, which is fortunately 
not obtrusive, are admirable. The older one, 
the ‘‘high-service’’ station, does not, perhaps, 
clearly express its purpose—its Romanesque 
tower and gray and brown stone construction 
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suggest one of Richardson’s libraries or town- 
halls. But the “low-service”’ station wins our 
keenest admiration. Built of light granite, in 
the purest of Renaissance style, it is more than 
beautiful: it is a delight. And beyond the 
pumping-station is another beautiful ugly 
thing—a gatehouse, silhouetted against the 
water of the reservoir. No blind brick hut 
this, such as usually bears the name of gate- 
house, but a little graystone building, wide- 
eaved, with decorative window grills in green- 
finished iron—a building exquisite in pro- 
portion, in finish, in design. 

Speaking of ugly things appertaining to a 
reservoir, we must not forget the stand- 
pipe—that fat, red tank on trestles which 
erects its ungainly head upon a hundred 
lovely hills. The standpipe is a necessity; 
but that it need not be ugly is shown by the 
accompanying view of Wollaston tower. 
When a charming orchard-covered hill in 
Quincy, Mass., was crowned by an obnoxious 
standpipe the authorities inclosed it within 
this fine gray tower. What had been an 
eyesore became an entirely new beauty. 

Among other semi-public disfigurements 
nothing could be more unnecessarily ugly 
than the car-stations and waiting-rooms of 
trolley lines. A one-story shed with a front- 
age of two or three hundred feet, flat-roofed 
save for a cheap pedinient perched some- 
where near the centre, the whole featureless 
structure painted dirty yellow or cheap 
Indian red—that is a typical suburban car- 
station. But at Lexington Park the railway 
has put up a station which marks a distinct 
advance. The whole building is of golden- 
brown shingles, and the inevitable flat shed 
is flanked by peaked-roofed, octagonal wings, 
housing the offices. It is certainly the best 
of car-barns. 

One more example—perhaps the most 
significant of all. Out in the Back Bay, at 
the entrance to Bay State Road, there stands 
a row of houses which turn their faces toward 
Commonwealth Avenue and their backs to 
Beacon Street. Three of them—so much 
conscience have their owners—are provided 
with costly and elaborate back doors, im- 
pressive graystone portals of classic design 
and detail. Now we are familiar enough 
with respectable back doors, irreproachable 
back doors, but I think that the back door 
which makes pretensions to beauty is some- 
thing entirely new. Think what it would 
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mean to Boston had Beacon Street people 
chosen to make beautiful the backs of their 
houses, instead of turning toward the Charles 
blank walls of ignoble, even stupid ugliness! 
The same comment might be made of dwell- 
ings in other cities. 

Those three beautiful back doors sym- 
bolize the movement to reform the ugly. 
They follow the unwritten law that one has 
no right to inflict unsightliness upon one’s 
neighbor. They are a standing protest against 
the essentially low-bred notion that beauty is 
only for show. They point the moral that 
ugliness has nowhere an excuse for being. 
. Do we not all remember when the delivery 
wagons even of prosperous firms were things 
of ingenious ugliness? There came one day 
into a certain city a brand-new, shiny black 
wagon bearing a sign in Old English lettering 
in gold. It was scarcely a week before other 
tradesmen took the hint. Black enamel and 
tasteful gold lettering supplanted the old- 
time gaudy paint as fast as new wagons could 
be ordered or old ones reformed. So it will 
be with a score of other unbeautiful utilities— 
when once the way is shown, the commercial 
world will make haste to supersede them. 
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Moreover, the American people are quick 
to learn better ways. Let them once see 
that industry need not be associated with 
ugliness, and they will demand that the 
industries they patronize be housed in sightly 
quarters. The American people do not al- 
ways know what is ugly; they will put up with 
monstrous things in architecture; but—I 
have it on the authority of an architect of 
national reputation-—give them a really good 
thing, and they may be trusted to like it. 
A few generations of good building will 
open their eyes.. They will demand what 
is good. And what the people want, they 
will get. 

So, then, the city of the future is not to be 
a thing of patches. Like the Greek cities 
which antedated the machine age, and those 
exposition cities of our own day which have 
risen above the disfiguring influence of the 
machine, it will be good through and through. 
Its factories will be sightly, and so will 
its gas-tanks, its voting-booths, its grain- 
elevators. The devising of comely forms for 
such uncomely things will tax the ingenuity 
of our architects. But success will mean the 
greater triumph. 
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THE AMBITIONS AND POLICIES OF THE TWO CONTESTANTS 


—RUSSIA FOR EXCLUSION AND MILITARISM — JAPAN 


FOR 


THE OPEN DOOR AND THE RECONSTRUCTION OF CHINA 
BY 


BARON KENTARO KANEKO, LL.D. 


HEN, and perhaps how, the war 
\) \ between Russia and Japan will 
end it is impossible to say. Rus- 
sia asserts that she will fight a year, two years, 
or many years, but always until she ends 
the war as she intends. Japan must fight, 
and is willing to fight, to the last penny and 
the last man, for to her the struggle is more 
important by far than it is to Russia. For 
Japan, not only her national hopes and her 
national ideals are at stake, but also her 
national existence. 
Japan is fighting a life-and-death struggle; 
her opponent is full of stubborn resolution and 


fired by vast and greedy ambitions. The 
struggle, therefore, may be as long as it is 
fierce. " 

No urcertainty, however, as to the outcome 
can obscure our perception of the consequences 
that will: follow either Russian or Japanese 
success. Such consequences are written big 
in the history of the two powers, and no less 
big in their present attitude toward modern 
progress. One, though Oriental, stands for 
modern western civilization, and its success 
will mean the extension of modern ideas 
naturally and peaceably through vast Asiatic 
domains—the occidentalizing of the East. 
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The other, though European, stands for an 
absolutism that is Oriental, and its success 
will mean the perpetuation of ignorance and 
the reign of force. 


THE THREATENED PARTITION OF CHINA 


Should this peril of European absolutism 
fix itself upon Asia, a little time will see the 
complete transformation of the map, and vast 
regions now lying beneath the legend ‘‘ Chinese 
Empire’”’ will be inscribed with the names of 
foreign governments. To-day there are three 
wedges started toward the heart of China 
and waiting only a stroke to split her terri- 
tories asunder. The stroke will fall when 
Russia wins—if that time ever come. The 
victory of Russia will fasten Russia’s grasp 
permanently upon Manchuria; permit Ger- 
many, now occupying Kiaochow, to seize 
all the province of Shantung lying round 
about this concession; and open the way for 
France to extend the frontiers of Tonkin 
farther into the Chinese domain. If Russia 


triumphs, China will be dismembered. 

This dismemberment—the seizing by out- 
side peoples of territories to which they have 
no right but the force that makes them 
stronger than the ancient holders—involves 


not merely violation of the ideals of honor and 
justice, but also violence to interests that are 
materially vital to the world—its commerce 
and its peace. ; 

Manchuria, for instance—the northern prov- 
ince which Russia has already ravished from 
its Chinese owners-—is a rich territory. It 
produces abundant crops, and has large 
deposits of minerals. Its resources are in- 
estimably valuable, and already it carries on 
a great commerce. The Japanese Govern- 
ment estimates that this province contains 
20,000,000 people, and its annual trade is 
$100,000,0o0o—$5 for every person in the 
province—while China has a foreign trade of 
only 87 cents per capita. China gives promise 
of a trade as prosperous as Manchuria, if 
wisely developed. Commercial possibilities 
in such a territory are boundless—and this 
is th® reason why Russia coveted the Man- 
churian land that was her neighbor’s and, 
having the power, took it. In the wealth of 
Manchuria the world at present has some 
share; if Russia defeats Japan, she will shut 
out Japan and all the world, and exploit 
Manchuria as she does every territory from 
which riches can be wrung. 
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Foreign trade will but deceive itself if it 
think there is hope for it, should Russia 
perpetuate her hold on Manchuria. The 
open door—pledges or no pledges—will be 
ruthlessly shut upon the foreign merchant. 
Russia will seize, as she has seized throughout 
her empire, the coal, the silver, and the gold 
mines, and work them as government monopo- 
lies—unless Russian policy has changed. 
Discouraging restrictions will be placed upon 
trade. <A set of prohibitive tariff duties will 
be devised. She will establish, as govern- 
ment or protected monopolies, industries of 
her own to drain the wealth of- the province 
into the pockets of favored persons and into 
her own coffers. She has already established 
flouring mills at Harbin; these will be en- 
larged, and the American miller, under a 
prohibitive tariff and Russian subsidies, will 
lose his profitable Manchurian market, while 
a Russian monopoly reaps riches. Russian 
cotton mills will operate under the tariff to 
drive out American cotton goods—and this 
means that American cotton makers will 
lose a trade that buys of it yearly 99 per cent. 
of the manufactured cotton of the two great 
cotton-spinning States, North and South 
Carolina. American petroleum will be shut 
out. With Russian success the open door in 
Manchuria will become a closed door, and 
the bolt will be shot forever against foreign 
trade and against western ideals. 


ENTER FRANCE AND GERMANY 


While Russia is thus taking to herself the 
sole control, the immense resources, and the 
great promise of Manchuria, Germany and 
France will be profiting in the same manner, 
if not the same degree. German promoters 
will open the coal mines of the German con- 
cession, occupy all the Shantung province, 
repress the trade of other nations, and make 
it indispensable that all goods sold within 
her influence bear the trade-label, ‘‘Made in 
Germany.” She will thus exploit this eastern 
district commercially, but leave the dissemina- 
tion of western ideals to a chance which she 
will already have greatly limited by her 
policy of exclusion. The danger from the 
French in Indo-China is less, but it is not 
negligible. Individual desire of gain and 
the national thirst for glory will be sufficient 
motives to enlarge the northern frontiers of 
Tonkin when once the upraised hand of 
Japan shall have been struck down. 
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From the northeast, therefore, the east, 
and the southeast, the entering wedges are 
prepared to rive apart the Hoary Empire. 
Nor can England, even though she insist 
upon her sphere of influence in the Yangtse 
Valley, prevent this mercenary parceling 
out of a great territory, this establishment 
of a multiplicity of rivalries, this exploitation 
rather than regeneration of an ancient land. 
The American policy of the open door—the 
one safe policy, because the only one that 
means both freedom and justice to all con- 
cerned—will be defeated. American capital 
(because America is not a nation that makes 
trade by intimidation and by violence) must 
content itself with the present concession of 
the Canton and Han Kow Railway. Even 
if, under the conditions here described, 
American capital should be willing to build 
the greatly needed railway southward from 
the Yangtse Valley to the ocean, it would 
nevertheless have to be content with carrying 
the goods of other nations, for American 
goods would find no entrance into these 
exploited zones. 


WHAT RUSSIAN VICTORY WOULD MEAN 


Russian victory, therefore, means dis- 
memberment, exploitation, conditions that 
will check the spread of western civilization, 
the defeat of the only just and safe policy,that 
of the American open door, and the loss to 
America of her free and rightful share in the 
rich Asiatic commerce. It means still more 
than this, however; for Russian control in 
Manchuria will introduce military govern- 
ment and establish the irresponsible auto- 
cracy of the Russian, with its constant threat 
of aggression. The world knows how strained 
the relations of Russia and Great Britain have 
long been. The success of Russia, with the 
consequent extension of her military frontier 
and increase in military and naval advantages, 
will bring much nearer a struggle between 
her and the English in the Orient—a struggle 
that would probably involve the world. 
Right, justice, commerce, and peace will pre- 
vail or be overthrown in the East according 
as Russia loses or wins. 

These consequences of Russian success 
may be confidently foretold, and just as 
c ofidently may be foretold the consequences 
of Japanese success. They will (in a word) 
be diametrically the opposite of those which 
would follow Japanese defeat. 
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WHAT JAPANESE VICTORY WOULD MEAN 

Japan will restore Manchuria to China. 
The Japanese people are not seeking terri- 
torial expansion; they do not desire any 
territory not their own, nor any influence over 
outside territory except what is indispensable 
to the national existence. They will fulfil to 
China the pledge which Russia made, and 
their influence, coupled with that of England 
and given the moral support of America, will 
prevent the dismemberment of the Chinese 
Empire. 

Japan likewise will confirm the policy of 
the open door. The future of Japan lies in 
prosperous commerce, but she does not believe 
that prosperous commerce goes with restricted 
trade. She will further the policy of fair 
competition both in Manchuria and elsewhere, 
believing that her own wealth will increase 
with the prospering of the peoples that sur- 
round her. 

Nor will Japan confine herself to securing 
material prosperity, for she has earnestly 
at heart the ideals of western civilization, to 
which she owes so much in her own national 
life. China, once saved from dismember- 
ment, will awake—if gradually, yet surely—to 
the new spirit of the East; and Japan, having 
made this awakening possible to the ancient 
empire, will devote herself to bringing it 
about. So far as her ability extends, she 
will work to -the extension of occidental 
thought in the Empire of China. The close 
kinship she bears this nation, and her in- 
debtedness to it for many elements in her 
national life and thought, will make her 
influence perhaps more powerful than any 
other could hope to be toward accomplishing 
these ends. From Japanese success, there- 
fore, may be expected the ultimate recon- 
struction of China. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF CHINA 


Do not suppose, however, that Japan, 
because she looks forward to the awakening 
of China, does not realize the perplexities, the 
all-but insurmountable obstacles, that ¢aave 
so often stopped others in their confident 
attempts at change. That the reconstruction 
of the Chinese Empire will be a long and hard 
task we do not doubt; but we hope that the 
statesmen of China, by careful studies of the 
Asiatic policy of European and American 
governments, will be led to advise their 
sovereign to further the policy of reconstruc- 
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tion and to pursue it with courage and persist- 
ence, and that in the end they will succeed 
where, for whatever reason, other nations 
have so often failed. 


THE PHYSICAL TRANSFORMATION 


Recognizing the difficulties that stand in 
the way of reformation, China must begin 
not with the moral regeneration, but with the 
physical transformation of the land; the 
first step must be the geographical recon- 
struction of China. Natural barriers now 
prevent trade and intercourse; they must be 
cut through and broken down; modern 
engineering skill must perform its gigantic 
tasks in the Empire of Gray Ages, and every 
district must be given quick and easy com- 
munication with every other. Railways must 
connect the outlying provinces with the cap- 
ital at Pekin, and through Pekin with the 
world at large. Like the veins of a great 
leaf, they must radiate from the Yangtse 
Valley, reaching rivers and uniting towns. 
Inland China will be brought to a realization 
of power in the central government, and to a 
knowledge of the world. 

This accomplished, China must be led to 
the establishment of a compulsory system of 
education resembling that of the United 
States. She cannot afford to discard her own 
classic thought or literature; to do so would 
be to throw away all on which she has to 
build; but neither can she afford to preserve 
her traditional ideals unmingled with the 
ideals of the West; and that she may learn 
and understand the thought of the West, the 
English tongue and the English literature 
must be taught in her compulsory schools— 
the literature because it embodies modern 
thought, and the language because in the 
Orient no other is so useful or so much spoken. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE GOVERNMENT 


This gradual reconstruction must be ex- 
tended to the government. At the central 
capital, Pekin, there should be constituted a 
council of state, in which should sit the cabinet 
ministers and the viceroys of the eighteen 
provinces. The council should pass upon all 
important questions of national concern, 


subject only to the veto of the Emperor. 
There would then exist a body competent to 
determine public policy, and means of quick 
communication between the central govern- 
ment and the provinces; the viceroys, there- 
fore, could be held strictly accountable for the 
speedy and efficient enforcement of national 
mandates within their jurisdiction, and central 
government would become effective. 


A STANDING ARMY 


To enable the viceroy to enforce the national 
decrees there must be provided a standing 
force of Chinese soldiers, and from this will 
result the reorganization of the military power. 
At first, the soldiers at the viceregal capitals 
must be volunteers, but there will be begun 
a system of conscription which will enroll 
every male subject above the age of twenty- 
one—a system of military service like that 
enforced upon the continent of Europe. 
This will create a further realization of cen- 
tral power to which not only obedience, but 
respect and reverence, are due. 

In reorganizing the commerce of the 
empire, China must first of all devise a 
uniform monetary system, suggested lately 
by the Government of the United States. 
The present system is inconvenient, unsatis- 
factory, unreliable, and unsafe, and even to 
reform the currency would greatly increase 
both foreign and domestic trade. 

Such are the principal betterments through 
which will work the regeneration of China. 
Following these, or accompanying them, will 
of course come others, of minor importance in 
comparison with the larger ones, but them- 
selves essential to the efficient administration 
of government and the prosperous conduct 
of business. Only in these reforms lies the 
hope of preserving China, and through that, 
of making possible in this vast territory and 
among this innumerable people the spread 
of western civilization. 

That these consequences depend upon the 
success of Japan in the present struggle goes 
almost without suggestion. Japan, and only 
Japan, stands in the Far East for the pro- 
gressiveness of the West—for freedom, for 
liberalism, for peace, for higher civilization. 
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THE ELABORATE SYSTEM OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO — 20,000 
OUT-OF-TOWN CHECKS AND DRAFTS HANDLED EVERY DAY FOR 10,000 DEPOS- 
ITORS—A DAY IN ITS BUSY DEPARTMENTS —SOME NEW BUSINESS DEVICES 


BY 


WILL PAYNE 


HE model bank of the United States 

| is the First National Bank of 
Chicago—the largest outside of New 

York. A few of the New York banks control 
more than the $125,000,000 which comprise 
its assets, but the work of these banks is 
different. Look in upon the office of New 
York’s biggest bank, the National City Bank, 
on any ordinary day. You will probably see 
from a dozen to a score of patrons at the 
counter, transacting their business in an air of 
secluded leisure. But about half-past two, on 


any work-day, the stairway of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago looks like the entrance 
of a popular theatre a quarter of an hour 
At a given moment 


before the curtain rises. 
you may count 200 customers in the office. 

The bank occupies more than two acres 
of floor space. It is a little city, the counters 
are like streets, and the illuminated numerals 
at the wickets like house numbers. It has 
550 employes and more than 10,000 depositors, 
and this single Chicago banking office in 
its ordinary daily operations touches directly 
more people than any other banking office in 
the world. Its tradition has been to be 
everybody’s bank; so the organization is 
really less remarkable for the imposing bulk 
of the business that it handles than for the 
extraordinary multiplicity of items of which 
the bulk is composed. One hundred thousand 
entries are made on its books, and about 
20,000 checks and drafts on other cities are 
sent out for collection every day. 

This business made the perfecting of an 
office system a necessity. President Forgan 
says: “‘This bank must be the leader in 
method.” 

To the layman an economy that looks to 
minutes and to pennies seems incongruous, 
and even humiliating, in an institution that 
trundles bank-notes around on trucks, that 
could weigh its gold on hay-scales, and that 


‘morning mail. 


foots up its assets in nine figures, not including 
the cents. Surely the forty-six cents in the 
balance-sheet following a hundred million 
dollars is the merest convention, and might 
as well be sixty-four cents. But the fact is 
that the last cent in the bank’s daily 
accounts is as much a part of the sum as 
any other numeral in it. 

A simple illustration will show the care 
that is taken of cents. Stamped postal-cards 
are not used, and not one of the thousands of 
routine letters that are written every day is 
stamped or sealed until the whole routine 
mail of the day is assembled in the afternoon. 
Then all the cards and letters to one corre- 
spondent are put in a single envelope, and— 
except for letters from the officers and the 
like—the bank comes as near as possible to 
getting its entire mail carried at two cents an 
ounce, or a cent for every postal card, in- 
stead of often paying two cents for a quarter 
of an ounce, as it would have to do if every 
communication were sealed and stamped 
separately. This little matter of getting full 
value out of a two-cent stamp makes a saving 
of from $25 to $30 a day. 

From the main floor the lofty gallery looks 
empty. In fact, it is a hive. The day’s 
work begins up here with the coming of the 
The bank brings the mail 
over in its own wagon—about breakfast time. 
It comprises several thousand letters, and 
contains, on an average day, five to six 
million dollars. There are two long rows of 
desks, breast high, behind which, at the call 
of the manager’s bell, ninety young men take 
their places as behind breastworks and await 
the assault. As the bags are opened it 
storms mail. Letters by the armful are 
flung on the desks to the left. The men, 
every one with a slim steel knife, fling them- 
selves on the letters and inclosures and spread 
them flat in piles. Messengers patrol the 
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desks, catching up the piles of opened letters 
and carrying them to the right. On the right 
every desk has two men. They check the 
inclosures to see that they agree with the 
statements in the letters, and distribute them 
in a box with three compartments, one for 
checks to go through the clearing-house, one 
for checks on the bank itself, the other for 
out-of-town items. 
Messengers go about emptying these boxes 
as they fill. The clearing-house checks are 
carried to another set of clerks, who stand 
before upright cases with numbered com- 
partments corresponding to the numbers of 
the clearing-house banks, into which they 
distribute the checks. The out-of-town items 
are carried over to the “bills of exchange” 
department to be assorted and sent out. 
The checks on the bank itself are sent down 
stairs to the city book-keepers. The letters 
themselves are taken to the front of the 
gallery to the ‘‘country’’ book-keepers, who 
give the correspondents their credits directly 
from the letters. More letters keep coming 
in. The trips to the post-office continue 
until eleven o’clock. So the whole machine 
is continuously in motion. The cases for 


clearing-house checks are emptied from time 


to time, and the checks are listed on adding- 
machines. Checks and lists must be in the 
clearing-house when the bell rings. 

Meantime, it is past ten o’clock, and the 
second great maw of the bank, the main office 
down stairs, is taking in its daily glut of 
checks and money. Here, as up in the gallery, 
the apparatus begins to work as soon as the 
bank is open. The checks that the tellers 
take in pass on to the book-keepers, and 
are distributed for the clearing-house or for 
the out mail. The clearing-house discharges 
its flood of checks on the bank at noon, and 
these must be taken care of. There is a daily 
assimilation of an incredibly large number of 
strips of paper. 

Among the many desks back of the receiv- 
ing tellers’ cages is a small table where a 
man sits ‘“‘paying” checks on the bank. 
“Paying” the check means passing upon and 
approving the signature. The paying tellers, 
of course, know the signatures of the bank’s 
depositors, and when they hand out the 
money the act of ‘‘paying’” is complete. 
But the receiving tellers have no responsibility 
for the genuineness of signatures on the 
checks they take in. They receive for 
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deposit checks on the bank itself as on any 
other bank; and at the clearing-house any 
sort of check, good or bad, is taken at the 
moment without examination. So the checks 
on the First that come in through the receiv- 
ing tellers and the clearing-house are taken, 
first of all, to the man at the desk, who sits 
there all day, a bundle of checks in his hand, 
and in front of him a pile of those he has 
‘“‘paid’’—apparently dealing himself an end- 
less game of solitaire that he never can finish 
because the messengers are continually run- 
ning off with the checks and bringing him 
fresh packs. The mere currency—the gold 
and bank-notes—is a small affair in com- 
parison with the signed paper. So signatures 
are highly important, and the signature 
cabinet is guarded as carefully as the currency. 
Only one man carries the keys, and he must 
be present whenever it is opened. 

The minute subdivision and specialization 
of the work operate rather disconcertingly 
upon a novice who comes to work in the bank 
with an imagination mightily impressed by 
the importance of this world of money in 
which he seeks a place. He finds, in the 
first place, that entrance is not difficult. 
The bank takes in men for the bottom of the 
ladder only—for the messenger department. 
From this all higher positions are filled by 
promotions. So, under the necessity of 
keeping the force full, the door is usually open 
to a bright-looking youngster of good ante- 
cedents who can set down legibly and add up 
accurately a column of figures within a reason- 
abletime. But if the young man is astonished 
at the facility with which he became a part of 
the great bank, this astonishment wears off 
in the course of his first day, for he at once 
discovers that the destinies of the institution 
are not exactly resting upon his shoulders. 
He is sent up to the messenger department, 
where he may assist in cutting open the mail. 
But the job that is distinctively his is wetting 
postage-stamps and sticking them on en- 
velopes. This is the beginning of the banking 
business in the First, and the novice does it 
for hours. He must do it well, too, not 
missing any envelope or getting any stamp 
so wet that it will fall off; for if half a dozen 
letters are returned from the _ post-office 
because they arrived there unstamped, he 
gets a wigging and a black mark, which 
retards his promotion. 

He must also keep up with the procession 
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and not delay the mail. Soon other young 
men will come in to take their places on the 
bottom rung; and then, if he has stuck his 
stamps with proper neatness and despatch, 
the first stage of his novitiate is over and 
he passes up to the more responsible duty of 
putting the letters in envelopes and sealing 
them. By and by, after various inter- 
mediate stages, he is intrusted with the 
sorting of checks for the clearing-house, and, 
if he is capable, is sent down in the afternoon 
to help one of the book-keepers. 

He is still in the messenger department, 
and there he may remain six months or 
sixty years, according to his ability and the 
opportunities for promotion. Even in the 
work which gives the department its name 
his ascent is very gradual. The morning’s 
mail brings in a cartload of sight and time 
drafts drawn upon concerns all over the city, 
which the messengers must take out and 
present for acceptance or payment. The 
bank divides the city into forty districts, or 
routes, just as the post-office lays it off in 
postman’s routes. One route may comprise 
only a couple of office buildings near the Board 
of Trade. Another may take in two or three 
wards on the Northwest Side. There is a 


messenger for each regular route, and he 
starts out with his wallet about the time the 


bank opens. After a week or so of general 
experience, the novice may be sent out on a 
special errand; then, for a time, he goes over 
a route with an older messenger; and finally 
he is intrusted with a wallet for one of the 
outlying districts. The wallet for a down- 
town run, especially about the Board of 
Trade, contains drafts to the amount of 
many thousands of dollars; but even here the 
messenger is required to exercise his own 
judgment within narrow limits. He has his 
instructions from the bank—as, that uncer- 
tified checks may be accepted from so-and- 
so and so-and-so; that. drafts with bills of 
lading attached may be left with such and 
such houses; that so-and-so’s check is not to 
be taken for any amount under any circum- 
stances. 

Hence, though the young messengers collect 
millions of dollars in the course of a year, 
their work is mostly the merest routine. 
Undoubtedly they come in contact with many 
people who are not above taking advantage of 
youth and innocence; but it is not often that 
any liberties are attempted with them, because 
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they come in the name of the bank, which in 
the business world is equivalent to traveling 
with the king’s ring. Sometimes a man takes 
offence because his check is refused, and 
revenges himself upon the bank by paying in 
silver—whereupon the bank simply sends a 
cab for the coin. 

It is just here that the defect in the system 
appears—a defect not peculiar to the First 
National, but fairly inherent in every concern 
that has grown so big that specialization is 
necessary. I mean, the bank does not teach 
its young men .to be bankers. It teaches 
them merely certain specialties of bank 
routine, one after another. A man might 
remain in the office a long time, doing accept- 
ably the work allotted to him and advancing 
through several stages, and still have no 
adequate idea of the bank as a whole. The 
management has long recognized this defect, 
and for some time has addressed itself to 
remedying it. David R. Forgan, now a vice- 
president, suggested an association of bank 
clerks, which is making an organized effort, of 
national scope, to teach clerks in large banks 
something about the banking business. The 
Chicago chapter was organized in the First, 
and Fred I. Kent, now manager of the 
foreign exchange department, was its first 
president. The association already shows 
good results, and probably offers the best 
method to be found of overcoming the effect 
of the inevitable subdivision of work in a big 
office. Moreover, the bank has created a 
sort of flying squadron, consisting of a dozen 
to fifteen of the higher clerks, who are sent all 
over the bank as need arises. The men are 
quick to appreciate the educational impor- 
tance of this general work, and the positions 
are highly prized. 

For the rank and file the salaries in the 
bank are not high, and after the first few 
steps promotions are necessarily slow for the 
average man. In short, these are conditions 
that usually tend to induce inertia, and yet 
the clerks are kept alert. There is a com- 
plete pension system, devised by President 
Forgan, and supported by the bank. There 
is a monthly magazine, by and for the clerks. 
There is a common dining-room, where the 
bank furnishes luncheon to all employees. 
There is a general disposition to celebrate the 
power and glory of the institution; and there 
is undoubtedly a general feeling for good 
workmanship. 
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For example, take a big cage in a corner 
of the bank where ‘‘rags” are sorted—the 
“rags” being bank-notes. A number of 
clerks go over the currency and take out all 
soiled and worn bills, which are sent to 
Washington daily for redemption. The other 
day, passing this cage, I heard exclamations 
of disgust because a country bank had sent 
in some packages of currency in which some 
of the notes were upside down—bad work- 
manship with which the First’s young men 
had no patience. 

The bank has reached such a size, in the 
judgment of President Forgan, that specializa- 
tion must be extended to the officers them- 
selves. The official force is even now in the 
process of a reorganization that is unique in 
banking. The time is still remembered by 
some officers of the bank when every officer 
knew every depositor and his standing. As 
that time passed, with the rapid growth of 
the institution an arbitrary alphabetical 
division arose. Adams, a wholesale grocer, 
fell to that officer who had charge of in- 
dividual accounts from A to G, say; while 
Smith, also a wholesale grocer, was allotted to 
the officer who had the end of the alphabet. 
Under the new organization, accounts will be 
classified and allotted by lines of trade. 
Twenty-six leading lines of business are 
recognized in the arrangement, and these 
twenty-six divisions are put into seven 
groups, each group in charge of one senior 
and one junior officer. Thus Adams and 
Smith will both fall to Assistant Cashier 
Holmes Hoge, whose group includes wholesale 
grocers. By this arrangement, every officer 
will become a specialist in the kinds of business 
which fall to his group, and he will be able 
to judge of requirements and fix credits more 
intelligently than before. The idea is that 
under this plan the officers will gain more 
than an ordinary banking knowledge of the 
different branches of trade. Already some 
of the junior officers have made careful 
examinations of certain business establish- 
ments, watching the business on its own 
grounds. As one of them said: ‘Trade 
terms that, formerly, were merely so many 
words are now full of meaning.” The new 
system will run through the entire business 
of the bank, with the exception that the 
department of country banks will remain, as 
heretofore, in charge of Assistant Cashier 
Blum, whose expertness is well established. 


The object of this reorganization is two- 
fold—to attract new accounts and to safeguard 
credits; in short, to raise the bank to an even 
higher usefulness by increasing its financial 
power and advancing its ability to use the 
power well. The life of a bank, of course, 
lies in its ability to get business and to 
avoid losses. Experience shows that either 
of these things alone is easily accomplished. 
Many a banker of very moderate ability, 
as the record of bank failures proves, has 
been able to get business without being able 
to avoid losses. A bank may always secure 
a certain number of accounts by paying a 
sufficient premium for them, by giving credit 
recklessly, or in other ways. And to avoid 
losses is even simpler.. One has only to 
invest capital in government bonds and sit 
still. But it is the ability to do both things 
at once that makes a real bank—one that 
can be both prudent and courageous, both 
liberal and- wise. It is worth mentioning 
here that the First National became prominent 
in the bad times of ’73, prior to which it was 
surpassed in size by two rivals. It not only 
kept open its doors, but stood by its patrons. 
The bank’s enormous prestige in the country 
had its beginning then, when dozens of be- 
wildered country banks whose correspondents 
in the cities were suspending payment ap- 
pealed to the First to protect their checks 
and save them until funds could be forwarded. 

Three of the present officers—Vice-President 
Boulton, Cashier Street and Assistant Cashier 
Hoge—were with the bank then, when its 
quarters were somewhat smaller than the 
space allotted to the desks of the officers alone 
in the new building, and when one man ran a 
department or two single-handed. President 
Forgan came in somewhat later. 

The efficiency of the large staff of managers 
is suggested by the fact that, within a year, 
two managers of the foreign exchange depart- 
ment have been called to New York to take 
charge of the similar departments in big 
banks there. There is also a board of 
directors that might well stand at the head of 
a financial ‘‘Who’s Who” in Chicago. But 
the man who runs the bank is Mr. James B. 
Forgan. If you wish to find out without 
asking anybody, all you have to do is to step 
into the president’s office and look at the 
largely built, firm-eyed man with white 
tufts of beard on his ruddy cheeks, who 
sits methodically busy at the table. 
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A PROMOTER AT WORK 


FIRST-HAND STORIES OF EXPERIENCES IN BRINGING OPPORTUNITIES AND INVESTORS 
TOGETHER— LEGITIMATE SCHEMES AND FRAUDS—THE PROFITS OF PROMOTING 


BY 


A PROMOTER 


v YVHOUGH certain kinds of promoters 
are in disrepute, the legitimate and 
reputable promoter does not seek to 

dupe the public, but is an indispensable link 
between opportunities for making wealth and 
investors seeking them. He is a discoverer, 
an explorer, an originator. A simple illus- 
tration in promotion, as distinguished from 
manipulation of the stock market, may help 
to make this clear. 

When I was a lawyer in a Pennsylvania 
town, one of my clients became involved in a 
dispute over the ownership of a few acres of 
coal land. In driving through the farming 
community to look over the property, I dis- 
covered that many other small land-holders, 
as well as my client, had patches of coal land. 
I quietly investigated the possibilities of 
developing this land, and then retaining one 
of their neighbors, a man prominent in 
county politics, to vouch for my business 
integrity, I began to secure from these farmers 
options giving me the privilege of buying 
within six months as much land as I wanted. 
I told them that the price I was offering was 
twice as much as their property was worth 
as farming land; I pointed out that they 
lacked working capital to develop the coal, 
that they were lacking in technical knowledge 
of coal-mining, and that they could not agree 
among themselves to work the land con- 
jointly; so that, unless outsiders took hold, 
the land would never be worth more than its 
farming value. 


After a three-months’ campaign, I secured - 


options on 3,000 acres, for which I was to 
pay $40 an acre if, at the end of six months, 
I concluded to buy the land. These options 
and my expenses cost me $5,000. My next 
step was to secure capital. First, I persuaded 
a Philadelphia banker to take an interest in 
my plan. After his experts had examined 
the land and reported it to be as I represented 
it, we formed a company. Several friends 


of the banker joined him in taking stock. We 
agreed that the property should be capitalized 
at $600,000. The backers of the company 
took this stock at fifty cents on the dollar, 
paying $300,000 into the treasury. The com-— 
pany paid the fifty farmers a total of $150,000, 
and then set aside $100,000 as working capital. 
I received for my services $80,000 in cash. 
The men who had supplied the capital pre- 
ferred to pay me in cash rather than in stock 
of the company, because they believed in the 
enterprise and wished to hold the securities. 
I agreed, because I wanted cash at that time. 

I had invested $5,000 and had done three 
months’ work, for which my profits were 
$75,000. My risk was not in proportion to 
the profits reaped, and I had produced no 
coal. Why should I have been given $75,000? 
I had earned it. I had created a means of pro- 
ducing wealth that had not existed before. 
My idea of combining the pieces of land in- 
creased their value tenfold. The farmers re- 
ceived twice as much for their property as it 
would have been worth if I had not inter- 
vened. My project offered the investors the 
chance of a return of ten per cent. on $600,000 
worth of stock. My profit was really six 
per cent. of the ultimate value of the invest- 
ment. 

Take a more impressive instance. When 
Mr. H. O. Havemeyer grasped the idea of 
a sugar trust, American sugar refiners were 
losing money on every barrel of sugar they 
produced. One of them said to me shortly 
before the combination was formed, ‘‘We 
think ourselves lucky if, when we sell a barrel 
of sugar, we get enough for it to pay the cost 
of the staves and the cooperage, and most of 
the time this cut-throat competition doesn’t 
allow us to get even the price of the staves.”’ 

In the three years before the consolidation, 
twelve large refineries went into bankruptcy, 
and many thousands of men were thrown out 
of work. Mr. Havemeyer labored for months 
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with the twenty-seven partners of the nine re- 
fineries he wished to consolidate. At last he 
was successful. Within two and a half years 
the stockholders had received $25,000,000 in 
profits; and in fifteen years $88,000,000 had 
been paid in dividends. To-day there are 
11,000 stockholders. After deducting the 
duty on raw sugar, the net cost of the prod- 
uct of the refineries is today a little more 
than two and a half cents a pound, though 
it was more than three and a half cents a 
pound before the combination. 

If investors are not always eager to go 
into projects of the kind outlined in these 
two examples, it is because all promoters 
do not follow sound business methods. An 
inside history of a promotion project with the 
‘ earliest stages of which I was associated will 
show what these methods are. The owner of 
a large tract of timber land in New England, 
who was land poor, consented to sell his tract 
for $6,500,000 and give me the option of 
buying it at that price. He agreed to take 
$1,000,000 of his payment in cash and the rest 
in stocks and bonds of the company pro- 
jected to get out the timber. The capital- 


ization was fixed at $25,000,000, the estimated 
earning value of the paper-mills that were to 


be built. To get control of the company, 
the promoter merely had to raise $1,000,000 
in cash. The project was turned over to a 
promoter who had started several successful 
enterprises. At this point I was willing to 
slip into the background and receive pay- 
ment in stock for originating the idea of form- 
ing the company. 

The company was formed. The new pro- 
moter found a banking syndicate willing to 
attempt to sell $5,000,000 worth of bonds of 
the company to the public, and agreed that 
the first call for cash should not be made until 
the bonds were sold. Meantime, the company 
had borrowed from various bankers nearly 
$500,000, with the trust deeds of the land itself 
as security for the loan,some of which was spent 
for a New Jersey charter costing $42,000, and 
the rest in large fees to corporation lawyers 
and in other fees. As the bonds did not sell 
readily, the promoter added to the list of 
buyers the names of dummy investors— 
friends of his who were unable to pay for the 
securities for which they were subscribing. 
Enough cash came in, however, from genuine 
investors to enable the promoter of the 
company and the other organizers of the com- 
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pany to pay the original owner of the property 
his million dollars. His holdings were then 
taken over. He was to take the rest of his 
payment in securities of the company. 

But the enterprise shad been started at an 
unfortunate time. The public would not buy 
the securities of the company in sufficient 
volume. The project collapsed, and the 
promoter’s reputation with it. Without risk- 
ing a dollar, this promoter had been playing 
for profits of more than $8,000,000 in stock 
of the company, though, of course, he would 
have had to divide this immense profit with 
various people who had helped him. 

Another case. In London, several years 
ago, I ran across a keen-eyed, dapper, gray- 
haired little man who was trying to finance a 
projected railroad through a rich mining, 
grazing and farming belt on the Pacific Coast 
which lay between two _ trans-continental 
lines and was demanding a railroad outlet to 
the coast. He wrote several letters to the 
men who controlled the trans-continental 
lines. When they replied, he showed their 
letters to the people he wished to convince— 
but in such a mysterious way that they could 
do little more than read the signatures. 
This sounds odd, but he had such a persuasive 
way that investors were fairly hypnotized 
into believing that the letters were all they 
wished them to be. He had maps, reports 
and blue-prints of his survey of the projected 
route. He secured the co-operation of an 
English nobleman, who had been discredited 
by his connection as a dummy director with 
a number of speculative companies which had 
failed. He brought this nobleman to San 
Francisco to pose as a representative of 
important English capitalists interested in 
the plan for the railroad. The promoter then 
returned to the East, and organized a land 
company in which his name did not appear. 
Its agents then began to secure options on the 
farming lands along the projected railroad 
and to mark out town-sites. Long telegrams, 
ostensibly news dispatches dated from far 
western points, were published in a certain 
Wall Street financial journal telling of the 
preparations for the new railroad. These 
were copied in western papers which were 
mailed broadcast. The promoter then began 
to sell his options through his land company. 
The value of these options had been so in- 
creased by the discussions about the new 
railroad that a real estate boom took place in 
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the whole region along the projected line. 
The land company sold here and bought there, 
gradually selling its options and its land and 
clearing a large profit. But the promoter 
failed to build the railroad, and dropped out 
of the project as a discredited man. 

Yet the promoter is the creative influence 
behind much of modern industry. Seven 
great industrial establishments in the United 
States control 1,528 organizations and are 
capitalized for more than two and a half 
billion dollars. Nearly three hundred smaller 
trusts control 3,426 establishments capitalized 
at more than four billion dollars. Six great 
railroad combinations control nearly 700 
companies with securities to the amount of 
nearly ten billion dollars. Some of these 
trusts came about by growth rather than by 
combination or promotion—the Standard 
Oil Company, for example. 

But Mr. J. P. Morgan was a promoter 
when he conceived the great Steel Corpora- 
tion. He heard Mr. C. M. Schwab outline the 
conditions of the steel industry at a dinner in 
the University Club in New York, and from 
this. hint he matured the plan of a steel trust 
within three months, thus achieving greatness 
as a promoter. This much accomplished, the 


promoter gave way to the underwriting 


syndicate. The second step away from the 
province of the promoter was when Mr. 
Morgan, to float the securities of the trust, 
called upon the services of Mr. James R. 
Keene, as the most skilful manipulator the 
stock-market has ever known. Here are the 
three operations—the promotion, the financ- 
ing, and the marketing. Yet it often happens 
that the promotion is confused with and 
blamed for the defects in the other features. 

When Mr. Charles R. Flint organized the 
United States Rubber Company he showed 
his genius as a promoter. He went to South 
America and stayed there several years, 
studying the methods of production of rubber, 
the source of supply, and the transportation 
facilities. When he had a thorough knowledge 
of crude rubber from the tree to the cargo- 
boat, he set about combining the factories in 
the United States which handled rubber. 
He organized a great company, capitalizing it 
at $40,000,000. He believed the price of rub- 
ber would advance, and, as a promoter, he 
capitalized his knowledge. 

Promoters are culpable when they capitalize 
companies at a greater value than they are 
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worth. One once showed how mills actually 
worth $5,000,000 might be combined and 
capitalized for $30,000,000. Legitimate pro- 
motion needs no such methods. While the 
population has increased fivefold in a century, 
the productive power of the nation has in- 
creased fortyfold. Wealth has increased in 
proportion, and, with it, the opportunities 
to invest wealth and turn it into productive 
power. Investors wish to know what they 
are going to put their money into, but they 
cannot investigate enterprises in detail for 
themselves. Promoters guide them. 

In order to provide this guidance, a pro- 
moter must not only have a project, but he 
must also have a trained ability to grasp the 
salient features of an enterprise. I have 
promoted a number of electrical street-railway 
lines, and later combined a number of them. 
In order to work out my projects, I had to 
have a knowledge of the exact relations the 
operating expenses of the railway should bear 
to the total income, the operating cost per 
mile, the problems of competition, the methods 
of economical operation, the probable increase 
of traffic, and so on. I had to be able to 
analyze reports of the corporations and their 
book-keeping, and from all my data arrive at 
a general proposition for promotion. Beyond 
such work as this, a professional promoter 
must call experts to his assistance. 

The pitfall of a promoter is the earning 
value of shares of the property he wishes to 
dispose of to investors. Economical ad- 
vantages gained by consolidation may increase 
the value of industrial establishments to 
twice or three times their original value as 
tangible assets, but unforeseen conditions 
may eliminate this advantage. To guard 
against loss through a falling off of business, a 
promoted company usually issues preferred 
stock to cover the actual value of its property, 
the common stock representing ‘‘good will” 
and the possible increased earning capacity. 
Therefore the preferred stock is classed as an 
investment; the common stock is speculative. 
Recent financial history has shown that 
reckless promoters are sooner or later dis- 
credited. Of course, the hordes of so-called 
promoters who haunt the hotel lobbies and 
tell wonderful tales of mining stocks that 
“offer the chance of a lifetime” are simply 
to be classed with other frauds. It is men 
like these who have brought the term ‘‘pro- 
moter’’ into undeserved disrepute. 





























THE MOST WONDERFUL BRIDGE 
ITHIN sight of Victoria Falls is the 
most wonderful bridge in the world, 
spanning the Zambesi River at a point where 
the river disappears into a deep cafion and 
zigzags its way through the cliffs for a mile. 
The peculiarity in the construction of the 
bridge is that, owing to the great height above 
the water, the depth of the stream, and the 
precipitous banks, no staging or scaffolding 
could be used. Accordingly, a cantilever 
structure is being built simultaneously from 
each end until the sides of the arch, 500 
feet long, meet in the centre. The method 


adopted by Mr. Beresford Fox, the assistant 
engineer-in-charge, was to fire a rocket across 
the river at the spot selected—which is just 
below the “Boiling Pot,” as the entrance to 
the twenty-mile cafion is called—and to the 


rocket was attached a thin string. Next, a 
stouter string was sent across, and, finally, a 
telephone wire. A telephone apparatus was 
required, because the distance by going round 
was about ten miles, although the actual dis- 
tance straight across is only about 200 yards. 
Next a marked steel wire was passed across, 
and a strain put on it; the strain was measured 
by means of a spring balance in order to com- 
pute the sag of the wire. 

The total length of the bridge will be 650 
feet. There will be three spans, two very 
short ‘“‘approach spans” of unequal length, 
and the great central or main span of 500 
feet. The southern span will be 874 feet long, 
and the northernone 624 feet. A rough meas- 
urement calculated from rail level to low- 
water level in August showed a height of 420 
feet. The high-water level will be about 40 
feet less, or 380 feet from the bridge. The 
bridge will be the highest in the world. The 
nearest to it is the Viaduct du Viaur, in France 
—just finished—which is 375 feet above the 
bottom of the valley it crosses. 

Every precaution is being taken to minimize 
the loss of life which bridge-building usually 
entails. A huge net is hung below the whole 
length of the bridge to catch, as the con- 
tractors put it, “boys and tools, should they 
inadvertently drop during construction.” 


When the site was proposed, many people 
opposed the building of a railroad bridge 
below the falls, in the midst of singularly 
picturesque and romantic scenery. But the 
builders have eliminated the usual ugly 
featurés of such structures. The bridge is a 
lattice-work of graceful girders. Very little 
masonry is visible. There are no concrete 
piers, no tall towers, nothing above the simple 
iron railing above the tracks. 

The British South Africa Company, which 
owns the land on both sides of the river, is 
arranging to reserve a large area of the forest 
extending for six miles on each side of the 
Zambesi as a public park. Capitalists have 
begun to exploit the falls as a tourist centre, 
and a mammoth hotel is being built. 

The Victoria Bridge, as the remarkable 
structure will be called, will be a link in the 
“Cape to Cairo”’ Railroad. Contrary to 
popular belief, this transcontinental route, 
Cecil Rhodes’s greatest ambition, will not be 
a continuous trunk line. The great national 
highways of commerce and traffic—the chain 
of equatorial lakes from Tanganyika to 
Lake Albert, running for the most part north 
and south—will be used to supplement the 
railroad. Then the Nile from Lake Albert 
to Khartoum will probably take the place of 
the railway, as it has done for years between 
Assuan and Wadi Halfa. According to the 
latest scheme, 4,000 miles of the ‘“‘Cape to 
Cairo” trip will be made by railway, and 
nearly 2,000 by water. 


HOW THE JAPANESE SOLDIERS ARE KEPT FIT 


HE student of military affairs who seeks 

an explanation of Japan’s victories 

over the Russians will probably find it in the 
genius of the Japanese for organization. 
Their goal has been the efficiency of the 
individual soldier; and they have made him 
efficient by lightening his equipment, and by 
making his health and comfort their chief 
care. Their idea is to enable a soldier to 
march and fight all in the same day, if neces- 
sary. Water-bottle, canteen and mess-tin 
are all made of aluminum; and their army- 
boots are about one-fourth lighter than the 
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ordinary article, but not less durable. They 
are flexible at the instep, and are made with a 
view to ease in walking. Their stretchers, 
being mostly of bamboo, combine strength 
with a minimum of weight. At the ends of 
the stretcher are light metal frames, support- 
ing a cover at a comfortable distance above 
the patient; and the whole, which weighs 
only twelve pounds, folds up automatically 
into a compact shape adapted to rapid trans- 
portation. In looking out for the health and 
fitness of the soldier, the Japanese have 
overlooked no detail, from the tin-box of 
creosote pills, as a prophylactic -against 
dysentery, to the mosquito-net for the head 
in summer, or the sheepskin waistcoat for 
winter. This mosquito-net, it should be 
remarked, is not a freakish luxury; im view 
of its efficiency as a protection against 
malaria, it is a hygienic necessity. An 
article of apparel worthy of note is the great- 
coat. Whether it be of summer or winter 
weight the free edges in front slope outward, 
forming a cover for the knees. In fair 
weather this surplus of cloth is buttoned 
back for convenience in marching. The 
winter overcoat, which has a hood and a fur- 
lined collar, is intended to keep a man warm 
in the coldest weather. Indeed, for extreme 
cold there are toe-caps and special mitts, 
which hang from the neck by cords to prevent 
their being lost when removed for firing or 
other purposes. All articles of clothing are 
of the best material; and as few buttons as 
possible are used, flat hooks and eyes being 
substituted. The khaki suit has no buttons 
whatever. As to food, the famous rice-cake 
and all other provisions are carried in their 
lightest and most condensed form. Vege- 
tables—sliced potatoes, carrots, beans, gourds, 
etc.—are dried to diminish their weight and 
insure preservation. Tea, salt, etc., are in 
solid cakes or cubes; various meats and 
fish are in hermetically sealed cans; and 
even the fodder for the horses is specially 
prepared by drying. The copper Chinese 
camp-kettle, which has double sides, enables 
a Japanese soldier to boil water even in a gale. 
Charcoal is burned on the inside, the water 
being heated between the two layers of 
copper. 


THE VALUE OF COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


HE German Commercial High Schools 
have attained an efficiency that gives 

them a world-wide significance. These schools 
are now in successful operation at Leipsic, 
Frankfort, Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne, and 
a fifth is to be established next year in Berlin. 
Various forms of organization are now being 
tried. When the school at Leipsic (the first 
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in Germany) was established, in 1890, it was 
decided not to make it an organic part of 
the University of Leipsic, but to establish 
it on a correlative basis, with professors of the 
university lecturing in the Commercial High 
School and students of the Commercial High 
School attending lectures at the University. 
The plan has been found highly satisfactory. 
At Cologne the school is an independent 
institution, while at Aix-la-Chapelle it is a 
department of the technical high school. 
Here are allied the important elements that 
have contributed to Germany’s industrial 
progress. Admission to the Commercial High 
Schools may be gained only through graduation 
from some nine-year secondary school like 
the classical gymnasium or graduation from 
a similar school with a shorter course coupled 
with practical business education. The grad- 
uates have not only taken high place in the 
mercantile industry of the Empire, but are 
equipped for posts like secretary of a Chamber 
of Commerce, administrative officer, president 
of a commercial organization, and a consular 
officer. 

But there is even a deeper value to these 
commercial schools. In Germany, where edu- 
cation invests a man with peculiar social 
prestige, they have given unquestioned 
academic rank to the young men of the mer- 
cantile class, placing them on an equal plane 
with the graduates of the great universities. 
Before the establishment of the Commercial 
High Schools, the lack of social recognition 
was a serious handicap to the merchant in 
his business and private life. These schools, 
too, have brought about a dissemination of 
expert knowledge of what might be termed 
international business ethics which the mar- 
velous expansion of modern commercial 
activity has made necessary to successful 
competition. 

But long before the Leipsic school received 
students, Japan had established a Commercial 
High School in Tokio. It was founded by 
Viscount Mori as a private school in 1875, 
and was taken under the control of the State 
in 1884. There is another school at Kobe, 
and one is soon to be established at Nagasaki. 
The business men of. Japan were at first 
unfriendly to the school because they pre- 
ferred to take young men without training 
and mold them as they desired. But they 
have changed their attitude, and today the 
graduates of the commercial schools represent 
the leading industrial and financial institutions 
of the Empire all over the world. It is 
significant of Japan’s steady commercial 
progress that it requires all students of the 
commercial schools to know one foreign 
language. English, French, German, Rus- 
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sian, Korean, and Italian are taught. There 
are also courses in chemical and mechanical 
technology. 


BRINGING NEW METHODS TO FARMERS 


AST spring’s experiment in Iowa with the 
‘“‘corn-gospel train”’ is being repeated on 
a much larger scale this winter. The gospel 
of seed-corn selection is carried to the corn- 
growers of Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, 
and Kansas. These five States, in 1904, pro- 
duced 40 per cent. of all the corn grown in the 
United States. They are the leading States 
of the great Corn Belt. Should this winter’s 
experiment result as satisfactorily as last 
spring’s, these States will, in 1905, produce a 
full half of the nation’s corn crop. 

On December 14th, the corn-gospel train 
began its tour of Nebraska, under charge of 
representatives of the Nebraska Agricultural 
College and officials of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad. The first day 
the train made 350 miles, and the gospel of 
improved seed-corn was preached to 1,500 
corn-growers. The second day the message 
was carried to 3,000 corn-growers. Before 


seed-planting time in the'spring similar trains 
will have traversed Kansas, Missouri, Illinois 
and Iowa. 

The procedure is the same as that of Prof. 
P. G. Holden with the original corn - gospel 


train. Lectures twenty minutes long are 
delivered on selecting, testing, and planting 
seed-corn, specimen seeds are exhibited, and 
questions are answered. Professor Holden was 
invited to accompany the train throughout 
the various States, but was obliged to decline 
the invitation, for he was occupied with his 
work in Iowa. He will conduct a seed-corn 
train this spring as he did last year, leaving 
the work in other States to Professors Hume 
and Hopkins, of Illinois; Lyon, of Nebraska; 
and their associates, who are conducting the 
new trip. 

How successful the corn-gospel train experi- 
ment was in Iowa is shown by the year’s crop 
report. In 1904, the aggregate corn yield of 
lowa was about 324,000,000 bushels. In 
1903 it had been but 230,500,000 bushels, and 
the average for the past fourteen years had 
been but 259,008,653 bushels. The increase 
in one year amounted to more than 93,000,000 
bushels. The value of all crops broke all 
records in the State, amounting to more than 
$291,000,000. At the same time, the value 
of crops produced and live stock sold in 
Kansas was but $208,290,000. Virtually the 
same conditions of climate and weather pre- 
vailed in Kansas as in Iowa, yet the Kansas 
corn crop was, in round figures, but 132,- 
000,000 bushels—considerably below the aver- 
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age, though, of course, the falling off was due 
in part to the floods. 

The success of the seed-corn theory was 
proved by Professor Holden in a series of 
experiments conducted at the lowa Agricul- 
tural College. Last spring he visited thirty- 
one adjacent farms, taking samples of the 
seed-corn from the planters. These thirty- 
one samples he planted in one field, so that 
the conditions of soil, weather and treatment 
would be equal. The yield in the fall ranged 
from thirty-five to seventy-five bushels an 
acre, and the proportion of seed that germi- 
nated varied from 98 per cent. to less than 
50 per cent. Had care been exercised in 
selecting and planting the seed-corn, the yield 
would have been uniform, seventy-five bushels 
to the acre. The difference between good 
seed and bad cost the careless farmers $15 
an acre on one year’s crop. 

Indeed, so thoroughly has this missionary 
work proved its value, that the United States 
Department of Agriculture is beginning to 
take part in it. When the corn-gospel train 
covers its itinerary in the semi-arid parts of 
western Nebraska, an agent of the Depart- 
ment will make a general distribution of 
packages of the bacilli which bring the needed 
nitrogen to the roots of plants; and also of 
Russian wheat and Kersten oats. Experi- 
ments have shown the Department that these 
varieties of grain are well adapted to the dry 
soil of parts of Nebraska which have not been 
productive. If the Nebraskans are as much 
stimulated as the Iowa farmers were by the 
first corn- gospel train, it is believed that 
western Nebraska can be made as productive 
as the macaroni wheat districts in Russia. 


FOSTERING GOOD WORK-HORSES 


N interesting experiment in improving 
the condition of work-horses has been 
made in Boston, and the plan is easily 
adaptable to other localities. In 1902, Mr. 
Henry C. Merwin proposed to others inter- 
ested in the subject an annual Work Horse 
Parade, which should be a public affair; and, 
with their aid, organized an association to 
provide judges and to give prizes to the drivers 
and owners of the best-cared-for horses. 

In the first parade, held May 30, 1903, 450 
entries made a column more than three miles 
long. No entry fees were charged, yet the 
association spent nearly $2,000 in prizes and 
ribbons. Before the parade started, the 
entries were drawn up in streets assigned to 
the various classes, to be examined by the 
judges. The decisions were reported to the 
secretary at the reviewing stand, so that, when 
the parade passed, the winners could receive 
the prizes. A rosette was fastened on the 
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bridle of a winner’s horse, and the driver 
received an envelope containing a cash prize. 
It was noticed that the drivers were much 
more eager for the ribbon than for the money. 

A diploma was sent to the owner of every 
winner. To drivers who exhibited horses that 
had been in their care more than a year, 
and that showed good condition and spirits, 
a certificate was given. These certificates 
are much prized, as they enable holders of 
them to get good situations. They also 
guarantee to owners the character of a driver 
whom they may hire. 

In the second parade, held a year later, an 
Old Horse class was added, for horses that 
had been worked for at least ten years by 
drivers who were also owners. The marshal 
of this class was Mr. H. O. Houghton, mounted 
on “‘ Dixie,’’ who was forty-two years old and 
full of spirit. 

There has been great public enthusiasm to 
witness these open-air horse-shows in Boston. 
The effect of them has been lasting, according 
to the testimony of veterinary surgeons, 
owners of horses, drivers, and horse-shoers. 
Horses are better groomed, harnesses are kept 
cleaner, and the teamsters take a more 
genuine interest in their work. Adapted to 
the local conditions of other communities, 
the plan might easily be made to improve the 
care of horses all over the country. 


EASING THE LIFE PROBLEMS OF RAILROAD MEN 


HE railroads in the United States in 
increasing numbers are making pro- 
visions to offset in some measure the hard 
conditions that surround the lives of their 
employees. Mr. Max Riebenack, the assistant 
comptroller of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has 
made a survey of the betterment institutions 
supported by the railroads of the country, 
and the showing is noteworthy. 

Twenty-four railroads conduct insurance 
bureaus. Nine of these, employing nearly 
one-fourth of the railroad employees in the 
country, carry on relief associations which 
disburse $2,230,000 a year. Sixteen railroads, 
employing nearly 40 per cent. of our railroad 
workmen, have pension funds to provide for 
employees of long service who have reached 
the age of 65 or 70. The system was started 
only four years ago, and yet twelve of the 
railroads have now a total of 2,300 pensioners 
on their lists. In many cases the funds are 
maintained by the interest on a sum originally 
set aside to cover the expense. Two rail- 
roads, the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio, maintain savings departments. The 
system of the Baltimore & Ohio permits 
the immediate relatives of employees, as well 
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as the men themselves, to deposit; and it 
also offers to members of the Relief Asso- 
ciation the opportunity of ‘borrowing money 
with which to buy homes. Practically half 
the railroad men in the country are possible 
beneficiaries of relief associations, pensions 
systems, or savings departments. 

Apart from the railroads which have ar- 
rangements with public hospitals for the 
treatment of incapacitated employees at a low 
cost, thirty-five have regular hospital services, 
and hospital cars are becoming more and 
more common. More than fifty railroads 
help to support libraries and reading-rooms, 
though these are often maintained by the 
Railroad Y. M. C. A. The largest library 
supported by a railroad company alone is 
the Mechanics Library of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Altoona, Pa., where the com- 
pany’s machine shops are. The railroad Y. M. 
C. A., which has proved a practical boon to 
railroad men, though mainly self-supporting, 
has been given financial assistance by the 
railroads along whose lines the branches have 
been established. These lines make up three- 
quarters of the entire mileage of the country. 

Employees of the Illinois Central Railroad 
may subscribe for the stock of the company 
and pay for it in instalments of $5 or multi- 
ples of $5, receiving interest while payments 
are being made. And on the Great Northern 
Railroad $710,000 worth of investment cer- 
tificates have already been issued in pur- 
suance of an interesting profit-sharing plan. 
A certain number of shares of the company’s 
stock were turned over to an Employees’ 
Investment Association. Against these the 
association issues to employees the investment 
certificates of $10 or multiples of $10, and 
guarantees the same dividend on these that it 
pays on its stock. 

Such private benefactions exist as the 
Andrew Carnegie Relief Fund, supported by an 
endowment of $4,000,000 to provide for sick 
or injured employees of the Carnegie Company 
or for the widows or orphans of employees 
who have been killed. Injured employees 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad have access to the Moses Taylor 
Hospital in Scranton, Pa., established for 
them. And under the will of her husband, the 
late J. Edgar Thomson, formerly President 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Mrs. Lavinia 
F. Thomson established the St. John’s 
Orphanage in Philadelphia for the daughters 
of men killed in the service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Nothing could show better than this sum- 
mary the fact that railroads are social institu- 
tions as well as busiriess enterprises. 








